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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
Both in Church and Concert 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


DR. ROLAND DIGGLE: wittows, 6p. e. Presser, 
50c. The composer must be twins. The better half de- 
veloping more recently. One half turns out the delight- 
fully simple little melody pieces for the ninety organists 
out of every hundred, and the other half has lately taken 
to turning out such things as the TOCCATO JUBILANT and 
LEGEND for the other ten. While the ninety do not 
habitually scoff at the needs and tastes of the ten, the ten 
almost habitually murmur against the needs of the ninety. 
Too bad, too bad. There is so much room in this wide 
world of ours. Plenty of room for all of us, all our tastes. 
This wiLLows is really a charming little melody, simple, 
honest—just a little tune, trying to get along in a cruel 
world. 

MARY DOWNEY: crinoiina, 4p. e. Fischer, 50c. 
We do not know how the reader feels about it, but we 
“view with alarm” a D.C. Why should anything ever be 
said twice in exactly the same words’ No, we do not 
like the D.C. But crINoLina otherwise is a charming 
little gavotte in ancient manner that has grace, charm, 
and a few other qualifications that make it fine for a re- 
cital. Here is an ideal example of the value of true or- 
gan legato—that over-worked device that held organ mus- 
ic back two centuries behind the violin. If the organ’s 
legato were like that of the violin, it would then be a per- 
fect legato; but it isn’t; it’s like getting one’s toes tramped 
on in the subway. Get this graceful little bit if you do 
recital work. 

GARTH EDMUNDSON: concert vaRIATIONS, 10p. 
md. Gray, 1930, $1. In a set of concert variations we 
may expect music that will be flashy, popularly appealing, 
cleverly written, and on rather large scale. Mr. Edmund- 
son undertakes an exceedingly difficult task when he tries 
to revive interest in a completely dead form, particularly 
when he tries it in so early a work. The introductory 
page fully meets these specifications, however, by very 
simple, but none the less effective devices; and the theme 
itself is good enough. After that, we might say, it’s up 
to the performer. If he wants to interest his audience 
with the work, he will be able to do so; if he is using it 
as a filler, or by courtesy, or to make the program look 
important, it will fall flat and the composer will get the 
blame, wrongly. Personally, your reviewer is not inter- 
ested in variations, and cannot be greatly enthusiastic 
about the simplicity of some of these; the third is fine 
enough, by far the best, though the finale runs a close 
second. Mr. Edmundson says he has derived all his 
variation materials from the theme itself, treated in all 
the usual contrapuntal styles; and in that light the com- 
position gains at least an increase in technical interest 
for the performers and those listeners who make music 
a study in addition to a pleasure. The work is meritori- 
ous and courageous. 

CARL F. MUELLER: a saBBATH MELODY, 4p. e. 
Gray, 75c. Somewhat in the nature of an improvisation, 
strictly in church moods, and of course confined to the 
church service—for which the composer has set himself 
to supply some music. There is a sturdy chorale-like 
If one is not op- 


movement for the contrast section. 
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posed to registrational variety the piece will offer many 
opportunities. It fills a good place as prelude or postlude. 
There is plenty of good organ music, but not so much 
good chorus music made in America today; something 
about this composition suggests the thought that the com- 
poser should be writing anthems. No, that’s not a bril- 
liant way of insulting the composition ; the composer is a 
specialist in chorus work, and he has unconsciously writ- 
ten in a mood that suggests the thought. We hope to 
see some anthems from his pen next season. 

S. MARGUERITE MAITLAND: sunrRIsE IN EM- 
MAUS, 6p. me. Presser, 60c. Opening with a Chimes note 
struck eight times, it follows with eleven measures of in- 
troductory matter and then leads into a contrapuntal 
style. A hymn-tune effect is then introduced and follow- 
ed by fugal treatment, carried along briefly, after which 
comes the climax and the piece ends fff. 

R. DEANE SHURE: cLoup on stint, 3p. me. Fischer, 
50c. Another of the descriptive pieces by this composer, 
written around a Bible verse. This number concerns 
Moses and his writing-of the “tables of stone.” In at- 
tempting to review music of this kind we get into diffi- 
culties because the setting is absent. The only way to 
judge this music is to hear it in a service in conjunction 
with the proper Bible readings. We believe, in such a 
position, it would be highly effective. The great advan- 
tage instrumental music has in a truly religious service is 
that it does not force Divinity into a back set and demand 
the right to speak for Divinity, as does the spoken ad- 
dress, but instead it merely prepares the mind and heart 
of the congregation for any message that may come 
through thoughts inspired by perhaps nobler media than 
the tongues of men. 

G. WARING STEBBINS: a SUMMER FANTASIE, 9p. 
me. Presser, 75c. Some clever treatments, good style, 
facility, organistic effects, and variety. It could not be 
accused of being either contrapuntal on the one hand or 
overly melodious on the other; it’s just a piece of good 
church-service music, with sufficient length to make it 
work in nicely. If the player wanted to work a little this 
summer, he might easily so manage his registration and 
phrasing that an art-work would result. But that de- 
pends upon the player more than the composer. 


Church Music 


E. S. HOSMER: “MASTER NO OFFERING,” 4p. cq. a. 
a-t. ve. Here’s a lovely little anthem, opening with a 
melody as beautiful as it is simple. Too simple for biz 
choirs; they want to do only the big things. But tho-e 
of us who still remember the days when we could 
whistle a tune (or hum it when nobody was around) just 
because we liked it, will quietly sneak around the corner 
and buy this anthem, and then program it when no other 
choirmasters are watching. Not that it’s cheap or trivial ; 
not a bit more so than the 23rd Psalm or Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. It’s just simple and genuine, that’s 
all. Ditson, 1929, 10c. 

ALFRED E. WHITEHEAD: “JESU THE VERY 
THOUGHT OF THEE,” 6p. cqu. md. Gray, 15c. Here is a 
serious work, of fine musicianly feeling, fit for the most 
beautiful service, much too good to be used as a filler 
for the average glorified sermon service. It is the kind 
of music that will help the church out of its present 
difficulties, but it is not the kind of music the below- 
average congregaton can tolerate, much less appreciate. 
This text has been used mostly for the cheapest kind of 
sentimental music, and it is the fault of the text itself 
which dwells on sentiment, not good deeds. The Com- 
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poser has capitalized on that sentiment and written a 
piece of music for that ideal church service of the future. 

ALFRED WOOLER: Men’s Voices: “REJOICE IN 
THE LORD,” 8p. cq. me. Schmidt, 15c. A useful anthem, 
good texture, conservative range for bottom basses and 
top tenors, and a text that is always in order in any 
service. Wherever a men’s chorus is available this num- 
ber can be used, and it is of more than sufficient merit to 
win endorsement for all men’s choirs. 


TWO UNUSUAL CANTATAS 
Two cantatas by two of America’s most promising 
church composers are soon to be ready for delivery by 
J. Fischer & Bro. One is William A. Goldsworthy’s 
“The Vision in the Wilderness,” the other is Joseph 
W. Clokey’s “We Beheld His Glory.” 

Mr. Goldsworthy’s text was supplied by his rector 
and deals with a dramatic presentation of Jesus’ real- 
ization of His work as it came to Him during the forty 
days in the wilderness. Organist, choir, and minister 
play equal parts in the cantata. In fact it is not a 
piece of music but a church service, built upon one 
idea, portrayed through various mediums of expres- 
sion. 

This most unusual and highly desirable form of con- 
veying religious impressions was tried out by Mr. 
Goldsworthy and Dr. Guthrie in St. Mark’s, New York 
City, last winter, and the results were reviewed at 
length in T.A.O. for June, page 353. The service was 
there praised as being one thing the minister and 
organist could cooperate on, for the benefit of a re- 
vival of interest in the Sunday services of the church. 
It is distinctly not a concert, nor is it a lecture. It is 


a presentation of thoughts and moods having to do 


with Christ Himself. 

Mr. Goldsworthy has an experience that may not at 
all unfairly be compared to the necessities which 
drove Bach to the writing of so many cantatas. He 
knows how to profit by public presentation, by trying 
it out, and he does not hesitate to change when a 
change seems desirable. The result is that the can- 
tata as now to be published is shorter, more concise, 
moves more smoothly, and is in every way a much 
more practical work for presentation in other 
churches. It is difficult to imagine a church incapable 
of presenting the work. The chorus will not find 
every measure entirely easy, but on the other hand 
the low-brow will have nothing whatever to his own 
tastes. We are here dealing with church music of the 
future. T.A.O. predicts a very wide use of Mr. 
Goldsworthy’s idea, fortunately now made available 
to all through its publication by Fischer. 

Mr. Clokey is a born poet of tone. The fine poetry 
of the text of his “When the Christ Child Came” 
caught his fancy, and resulted in one of the most 
beautiful Christmas cantatas ever produced. Nothing 
of the sober, almost tedious talk about there were 
shepherds, but instead a most heart-touching story of 
the real Christ child. In the new cantata Mr. Clokey 
touches on the same theme. “In looking over a wide 
selection of church cantatas,’ wrote Mr. Clokey, “1 
found that very little has been done with the life of 
Christ from the nativity to the beginning of His min- 
istry. While the Bible gives us very meager inform- 
ation, there are numerous legends which are stimu- 
lating to the imagination.” 

The new cantata deals with the life of Christ from 
birth to the period covered by the four Gospels. It 
is not suited for any particular season, but should be 
presented apart from Christmas and Easter celebra- 
tions, for which two seasons it is least appropriate. 
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One highly practical feature (for those who realize 
its value) is that it lends itself admirably to those in- 
creasing services where two neighboring choirs join 
in the presentation of a service. There are none of 
the unjustifiable difficulties that always seem, at least 
to this reviewer, to spring from a composer’s inordi- 
nate conceit which would seem to say, “Let them 
work hard, my music is worth it.” Instead the com- 
poser shows his technic is greater than his conceit, 
and he is able to attain choral effects quite impos- 
sible to the other composers whose only forte is the 
writing of difficult notes. 

Here again we have a cantata that will certainly 
win wide favor, both with the profession and the pub- 
lic. It will not be the public that goes to Coney on 
a Sunday afternoon, but the public that knows the 
finer things of life when it sees them or hears them. 
There are some superb passages in this great cantata. 
The profession of church organist is indebted to J. 
Fischer & Bro. for making such works available. And 
three loud cheers for the courage of a composer who 
will write and a publisher who will at last publish a 
church cantata with a genuine organ accompaniment 
on three genuine organ staffs exactly as organ music 


should be published! 
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MUSIC AND THE CHILD 

Edited by Doris S. CHAMPLIN 
Published by Child Study Association, 6 x 9, 87p. 40c. 
The aim is to assist parents and teachers in finding suit- 
able materials for the child to study and in presenting 
these materials in an attractive way. 


KEYBOARD-HARMONY DRILL 
Published by Kranz, 10 x 7, 21p. 75c. “A concise course 
comprising material for a first-year study of chords, 
chord progressions, and harmonization of melodies, 
yielding a background for extemporization and com- 
position.” 


MANUAL OF MODULATION 
By PRESTON WARE OREM 
5 x 7, 44p. Presser, 40c. A most practical little book 
that will be just about what the average student needs 
in his early years to tell him something about modulation 
and show him how to do some things for himself. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult. modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooberation bv securing anv of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF OCTOBER— 
In the current calendar of birthdays we have but a few 
composers of organ music to deal with. Mr. Macfar- 
lane’s most popular organ piece is probably his Evening 
3ells and Cradle Song, 6p. e. Schirmer, 1912, 60c, a de- 
lightful melody calling for Chimes, but a_ beautiful 
melody even without Chimes. Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, with a good supply of Scotchmen, will always en- 
joy the Scotch Fantasia, 20p. md. Schirmer, 1915, $1.50; 
it is genuinely interesting, and better than the average 
fantasia of that sort. If we ignore the commonplace 
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registration suggested for the Scherzo and drive for 
original and interesting colors we get as a result a charm- 
ing concert number; 9p. e. Schirmer, 1905, 75c. In our 
opinion one of the finest Spring Songs ever written is the 
one by Mr. Macfarlane, published by Schirmer, 1909, 
7p. md. 75c. 

Mr. Ward has two compositions published by Gray: 
Scherzo-Caprice, 6p. me., a waltz number, and Wood- 
land Reverie, 6p. md. Both are good material, though 
the latter may be easier to use to advantage. 

Dudley Buck made valuable contributions to American 
music, and we should not entirely ignore him merely be- 
cause his music, like the horse and buggy of his day, 
did not get there in such fine style. Wedding March 
Bf, 9p. md. Ditson, 1871, 75c, is a good sample of the 
music of the good old days; true, it’s on a par with the 
jazz things of today, for it’s merely a tune, with rhythm, 
but why not try it on a radio audience or in the theater ? 
A good prelude is his tone picture, On the Coast, 10p. 
me. Schirmer, 1891, 75c. One of his most pretentious 
things is the p. 77 Sonata, 25 p. md. Schirmer, 1877, 
$2.—and if we are no more old-fashioned 55 years hence 
than he is now, we’ll be rather fortunate; the slow move- 
ment of this Sonata makes very creditable material, 
even for a recital program. How about that historical 
organ recital devoted to organ music in America? 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 


I have enjoyed playing some new music by Otto Olsson, 
just published by Augener of London. Suite Op. 20 
should find a ready sale here in the States; it is real 
organ music of moderate difficulty that will sound effec- 
tive on almost any organ worthy the name. The first 
movement, Preludio, lives up to its name and makes an 
excellent service prelude, dignified and somewhat Rhein- 
bergerish in texture. This is followed by a Chorale, as 
fine a piece of writing as one could wish for, a good 
theme worked out in a masterly way, brilliant and inter- 
esting. The Fuga which follows is somewhat of a let- 
down, but at that it has four pages of excellent music. 
The fourth movement, a charming Canzona, I like much- 
ly; it sings itself, and with a careful use of Chimes it 
can be made a very lovely number. The last number is 
a Ricercata, an allegro movement of some seven pages 
that brings the Suite to a stunning finish. The complete 
work is not too long for recital performance, some 26 
pages, and I recommend it most highly; every movement 
is suitable for church use and either the complete work 
or two or three movements from it should make an in- 
teresting item for a recital program. 

The same composer is responsible for Six Pieces on 
Old Church Songs, music written for church use, which 
to my mind should not be played except as part of a 
church service. The titles are: Alma Redemptoris 
Mater, Iste Confessor, Haec Dies, Credo, O Sacrum Con- 
vivum, and Magnificat. I like them all very much in- 
deed; numbers one and three remind one of Karg-Elert ; 
both are extremely effective, as is the Credo which is the 
longest of the six, eight pages out of the twenty in the 
book. If you are looking for some new music for church 
use do not overlook this set of pieces. 

Last but not least there is a set of Five Trios that 
should be in the hands of every organ student. In this 
work Mr. Olsson gives us five musicianly studies that 
cannot fail to help the student gain independence of 
hands and feet. They are the best thing of their kind 
that I have seen for some time and I cannot recommend 
them too highly. 
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Altogether these three works by Mr. Olsson deserve a 
wide hearing and Augener is to be thanked for bring- 
ing them out at this time when so little new organ music 
is being published in England. 

From the Oxford University Press there comes a Post- 
lude by Dr. Henry G. Ley, the distinguished organist 
of Eton College. This work, composed for the 1930 
Hereford Festival and dedicated to Stanley Marchant, 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is a solid piece 
of writing, very organistic in style and texture, and ad- 
mirably adapted to show off the modern organ with its 
solo Tuba, etc. It is fairly difficult and may nct appeal 
at first hearing; personally I like it and have played in 
my church. It sounds excellent; however I doubt very 
much if it would sound well in a small building—writ- 
ten for use in a cathedral one could hardly expect it to. 

From the same publisher there is a Fantasy by Dr. 
Harold Darke, the wellknown organist of St. Michael’s 
Church, Cornhill, London. Dr. Darke has not written 
much for the organ; his Rhapsody and Three Choral 
Preludes are fairly well known and I feel sure this new 
piece of his will be heard a great deal. It seems to me 
the best thing he has given us and with a well-voiced in- 
strument the work cannot fail to make an impression. 
It is not difficuit, but needs musicianship in its inter- 
pretation; I have played it a number of times and like 
it more and more. 

From Novello there is a Toccata by Walter G. Al- 
cock, organist of Salisbury Cathedral, especially com- 
posed for the 1930 Hereford Festival. It is an excellent 
piece of writing and should make a good recital piece; 
it has one or two tricky spots but on the whole is not 
difficult to play. 

From Oppeneimer of Germany there is a Sonata in 
One Movement by Karl Schwab—we can be very thank- 
ful that it is only one movement. The work reminds 
me of the story of the honeymoon couple who arrived 
at a certain New York hotel much favored by the newly- 
wed. This particular pair were anxious that no one 
should suspect the very rawness of their state, so the 
groom took the chambermaid aside and tipped her five 
dollars not to speak. Some time later the managerness 
of the hotel came along and nodding towards a certain 
door she whispered, ‘““Honeymoon couple, aren’t they?” 
“Oh, no, mum,” answered the loyal maid, “they’re just 
friends.” And so in Mr. Schwab’s masterpiece the 
chords are just friends; there is no relationship between 


them. 
Calendar 
. For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS— 
2—Will C. Macfarlane, London, 1870. 
?—Frank E. Ward, Wysox, Pa. 
8—Vierne, Poitiers, 1870. 
9—Albert Cotsworth, LaFayette, Ind. 
9—Camille Saint-Saens, Paris, 1835. 

11—Paul Ambrose, Hamilton, Ont. 

19—Paul de Launay, Paris. 

22—Liszt, Raiding, Hungary, 1811. 

24—Frances McCollin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

26—Henry Smart, London, Eng., 1813. 
—OTHER EVENTS— 

6—Dudley Buck died, 1909. 

11—Boellmann died, 1897. 

12—Columbus discovered America, 1492. 

17—Chopin died, 1849. 

18—Gounod died, 1893. 

30—Gustav Merkel died, 1885. 
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IN RIVERSIDE CHURCH 


Case of the three-manual Hook & Hastings Organ in the Chapel, showing what an orna- 
ment an organ can be in the hands of an architect blessed with an appreciation of the 
beautiful. Contrast this with the pan-cake grille that usually disfigures an organ—and 
disfigures it also even in Riverside Church—and we begin to realize what a loss the or- 
gan is suffering in America at the hands of penuricus church wardens and uninformed 
architects. Photo by Mattie Edwards Hewitt. 
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The Riverside Organ 


A Brief Description of an Ideal Church Organ built to 


Meet the Needs 


of one of New York’s Finest Churches 
By HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 


ESCRIPTIONS of organs usual- 
ly seem to emphasize the me- 
chanical features rather than the 
tonal quality. I suppose one 
reason for this is that it is much 
easier to describe a mechanism 
than a tone. 

I think I could describe some 
of the mechanical features of the 
Riverside organ so a_ reader 
might obtain a fairly definite 
idea of the mechanical details, but I am quite sure 
that I cannot describe the tonal qualities at all 
adequately. This is unfortunate, as I am infinitely 
more interested in tone than in mechanism. The 
organ as a musical instrument interests me greatly 
and while I have learned as much as is necessary 
for me to know in regard to its mechanical prob- 
lems, I always feel bored and irritated at long- 
winded arguments by organists about mechanical 
features of their work, completely ig ignoring the ar- 
tistic phases. 

I wish I could communicate to the reader some- 
thing of the enthusiasm I feel for the artistic and 
tonal qualities of Riverside organ. There is a 
beautiful subtlety about it which is difficult to put 
into words and it is in my humble opinion one of 
the finest church organs in this country. When I 
say beautiful I do not mean loud or startling. The 
quality of the instrument is somewhat like that of a 
painting by one of the Old Masters—it does not hit 
you in the eye the minute you walk into the room, 
the way a circus poster would. We live in a noisy 
country in a noisy age. The mechanical din of 
modern life seems to grow greater year after year 
and most people have become so accustomed to it 
that they do not notice it any more than dwellers 
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by the seashore notice the sound of the surf. It is 
perhaps natural that present-day composers are 
calling for fantastic and noisy combinations of in- 
struments in their orchestras and that organ 
builders have followed the general tendency toward 
more loudness. How often in “showing off” an or- 
gan, the organist, his face glowing with enthusiasm, 
demonstrates his high-pressure Tuba, his hard- 
voiced Diapason Chorus, his piercing strings and 
blatant reeds. 

The specifications of the Riverside organ were 
drawn up with the basic idea that the organ is 
primarily a musical instrument and that artistic 
results were to be sought for in a balanced and 
blended ensemble rather than in startling solo 
stops and thunderous fortissimos. In discussing 
the voicing of the individual stops with the differ- 
ent members of the Hook & Hastings staff during 
the early stages of construction, this ideal was al- 
ways kept in mind and the results are more than 
satisfactory. (In general, it may be said that the 
basic idea on which the tonal scheme was worked 
out was somewhat like that of the Hook & Hastings 
organ in the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston (The Mother Church) which I regard as 
one of the finest of church instruments.) For- 
tunately, the architects of Riverside Church pro- 
vided ample space for the organ, the acoustics 
(thanks to Mr. Clifford M. Swain, the acoustical 
engineer) are just about perfect and the subtlety 
and delicacy of the voicing has ample opportunity. 

The organ is situated in four chambers—two 
opening into the chancel (from both sides) and two 
opening into the second gallery in the back of the 
church. There are, all told, seven organ chambers 
—four in the Chancel Organ, two in the Antiphonal 
Organ, and one for the Echo. The temperature of 
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the church varies but slightly and we have had 
little difficulty in keeping the various parts of the 
organ in tune with each other. There was some 
difficulty during the coldest part of the winter due 
to a mysterious draft which swept thorugh the 
Great and Choir chambers, but after some experi- 
menting and investigating by heating and ventilat- 
ing experts the source of this mystery was run 
down and the draft put out of business. 

The organ is primarily a church organ rather 
than a concert instrument. As an accompanying 
instrument for the choral music of a large choir 
(60 voices) it is ideal. It is used as a solo instru- 
ment on an average of at least one-half an hour 
every Sunday, mostly by way of organ prelude to 
the regular service. In spite of the fact that blend 
of tone and balanced ensemble were never lost sight 
of, there is, nevertheless, ample variety of tone. 
The string tones are particularly lovely. I do not 


know of any organ surpassing the Riverside organ 
in the string chorus and few to equal it. From the 
most delicate Viola d’Amore and Unda Maris to 
keen and full-bodied Gambas, the string orchestra 
is beautifully represented. I find these string tones 
of the utmost value in accompanying voices, par- 
ticularly the softer effects. The flutes are mellow 
and woody, clear and limpid when used as solo 
stops but blending almost imperceptibly with 
strings and reeds when used in combinations. The 
Diapasons are round and full, of ample sturdiness, 
but never hard or assertive. The reeds are pungent 
and colorful. There is a very successful French 
Horn on the Solo Organ and I would also mention 
especially a Corno di Bassetto (like a large scale 
Clarinet) also on the Solo. 


There are some mechanical details that I must 
speak of in spite of myself! 
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1. Tilting tablets , and not draw-knobs—of 
course! 

Why perpetuate those funny-looking door-knobs 
that are cumbersome and inefficient? They had an 
excuse for existence on the old-fashioned tracker- 
action, when they actually drew something, but old- 
fashioned door-bells which had to be pulled went 
out of style when the pulling was superceded by 
electricity. It is a sad commentary on the organ- 
istic mind that it clings stubbornly to its bell-pull- 
knobs long after the rest of the world has thrown 
them in the discard. Sometimes I would like to 
see a slow-motion picture demonstrating the ter- 
rific amount of waste motion and rhythm involved 
in the awkward motions of pushing in and ‘pulling 
out draw-stops! 

2. The Register Crescendo pedal is at the left 
of the row of shoes. Palmer Christian says he 


thinks this is “cockeyed” and some of the recital- 
ists who played the inaugural series last fall were 


a little embarrassed by it at first. There is a per- 
fectly logical reason for this and personally I 
would never have a Register Crescendo pedal put 
anywhere else. The arrangement of the shoes 
should be according to the greatest use. The Swell 
Organ shoe should be the most accessible and 
should be placed directly in front of the normal 
position of the right foot on the pedal-board. On 
the Riverside organ the order of the shoes, moving 
toward the right, is: Register Crescendo, Swell, 
Great, Choir, Solo and Echo. A proper use of the 
Crescendo effect requires that it be readily acces- 
sible to the right foot, as it is almost always called 
on in a hurry, and so it should be placed next to 
the Swell, being next to it in importance. I played 
an organ with the Register Crescendo directly in 
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front of the right foot for seven years and when- 
ever I play an organ where the Crescendo Pedal 
is on the extreme right, I feel as one would feel go- 
ing back to kerosene lamps after electric lights. 

3. Crescendo Stations. 

This is a device which I first heard of from Clar- 
ence Dickinson although I do not know whether 
or not he is the inventor. He had one on the Mol- 
ler Organ at Temple Beth-El and has one on his 
Skinner Organ at Brick Church. To say that it is 
worth its weight in gold for a church organist, is 


NOTE: Mr. Milligan’s arrangement of the cres- 
cendo shoes, which has been the subject of much 
antagonism on the part of some of those who played 
the instrument during dedication festivities, could 
hardly be expected to be otherwise received, for not 
one of the recitalists had ever used such an arrange- 
ment long enough to feel at home on it. The chief 
point to keep in mind, which Mr. Milligan’s article 
does not stress, is that the shoes progress not from 
a central point outward in each direction, but from 
a central point only toward the right. We cannot 
deny that the right foot moves more freely from 
its normal position to the right than to the left, nor 
can we deny that the moment it does swing to the 
left it runs into complications with the left foot’s 
rightful field. A thoughtful man will be slow to 
say that Mr. Milligan’s arrangement is wrong.— 
THE EDITOR. 


putting it mildly. By this means one may play a 
processional or recessional from softest pianissimos 
to full organ (or vice-versa) without touching a 
stop or kicking a pedal. In accompanying the an- 
thems I set the Crescendo at what I know to be the 
loudest effect I am going to need throughout the 
anthem and I can blaze away on the Crescendo at 
any moment, knowing that the volume of tone will 
always be exactly what is set. The exact status of 
the Crescendo pedal is indicated by a series of sev- 
en lights and the stations on the selective Crescendo 
correspond to the lights. 

4. Another device which no church organist 
ought to be without is the Master Swell. This is 
not new but I speak of it because of its tremendous 
value and effectiveness on the Riverside organ. By 
means of a toe-stud all Swell boxes are operated 
from the Swell shoe. I use this on all hymns and 
on nearly all anthem accompaniments. The cres- 
cendo obtainable when seven sturdy boxes open 
simultaneously is something thrilling. 

5. Another very useful device is a Pedal Divide. 
This cuts off the Pedal Organ tone above the first 
octave so that one may play a,melody with the right 
foot coupled to any manual without the 16’ tone, 
while the left foot plays the true bass at the 16’ 
pitch. Composers have written plenty of music 
calling for this combination but until recently it 
has never been possible to play it properly. (For 
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instance, Guilmant’s Chant Seraphique or the An- 
dante Cantabile from his Seventh Sonata.) Hither- 
to one always had to sacrifice either the essential 
Pedal tone or the melody tone. I have also found 
it very effective to play the Chimes with the right 
foot while the left foot provides the bass and the 
hands may add two other tone colors from the 
manuals. 

6. The Antiphonal Organ (a complete two- 
manual organ) may be played from any or all 
manuals, either with the Swell and Great, both on 
the same manual, or on separate manuals, as de- 
sired. The Echo Organ also is playable from any 
or all manuals and so is the Solo Organ. The pos- 
sible combinations and variations obtainable from 
having four of the seven organs “floating” are end- 
less. I leave it to your imagination. 

Stunning antiphonal effects are possible but on 
account of the fact that the Antiphonal Organ is 
185 feet removed from the console, there is a slight 
tone-lag which requires some practising before the 
executant can feel perfectly at ease. None of the 
visiting organists last fall took advantage of this 
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possibility, frankly admitting that it would take 
too much time to work out the proper balance and 
speed. 

There are 54 combination pistons for the 
manuals, which is ample though not excessive. 
(There are 39 stops placed in the rear of the church 
—30 in the Antiphonal and 9 in the Echo.) In the 
full organ and in forte effects the quality of the 
Pedal Organ is remarkable and has called forth 
enthusiastic comments from all organists who have 
heard it. The effect of the full Pedal tone in such 
a passage, for instance, as the ending of the Cesar 
Franck A minor Chorale, is thrilling. There are 
three Pedal registers of 32’ pitch. The 32’ Bourdon 
is a soft purr which can be used with soft string 
tones, especially with subs and supers on the man- 
uals. The 32’ Pedal Trombone is one of the best 
registers of this kind I have ever heard, being rich 
and sonorous without harshness. 

I feel that I have given only a very sketchy and 
unsatisfactory outline of a beautiful work of art. 
Mere words are inadequate to describe a musical 
instrument in terms of artistic qualities. It is only 
too true that music begins where words leave off! 


Some Large English Organs 


Closing the Excursion into England with an Inspection of Some of Its 
Newest and Largest and Most Famous Organs 
Sixth Article 
By EMERSON RICHARDS 


my PLEASANT afternoon’s journey 
cor ERC M brought us to Liverpool in time 
es sik for a delightful dinner with Mr. 
‘Ka a Kllingford, the organist at St. 
i George’s Hall. In the absence 
a of Mr. Goss-Custard, Cathedral 
K organist, he volunteered to 
Si demonstrate the Cathedral or- 
Se gan. We made our way by aid 
DYNES of an electric torch to the tem- 
porary west gallery, while El- 
lingford climbed to the lofty consol and began 
to show us the organ. The only light in the vast 
edifice was that at the console. All the rest was 
enshrouded in complete darkness. The great 
arches seemed to reach to the very skies, and every 
vista was lost in the endless shadows. The abso- 
lute quiet and the mysterious atmosphere of the 
vast cathedral combined to put us in a mood of 
intense expectancy. 

If we had anticipated much, surely we realized 
more. Beginning with the softest stops in the or- 
gan, hardly more than a shimmer of tone, Elling- 
ford kept building up his improvisation until it 
reached an overwhelming climax. We were literal- 


ly engulfed in an ocean of sound. The tremendous 
Pedal seemed almost to take physical possession of 
us and crush our senses under the weight of its 
majestic tone. 

The organ is successful mostly in its ensemble 
effects. The unison Diapasons do not seem to be 
anything out of the ordinary, and yet the chorus 
from Doubles to Mixtures is exceptionally fine. 
The upper work melts into the unisons and sub- 
unisons to a point where it can be felt but hardly 
heard as a separate entity. 

The chorus reeds are fully equal to the Willis 
tradition. In the full organ they seem to take pos- 
session of the ensemble somewhat to the disadvan- 
tage of the flues. This is particularly true of the 
big Tubas. The unenclosed Tuba on 50” wind dom- 
inates the whole organ. The Solo Trombas are 
very good. The swell reeds are quite fiery, but do 
not seem to hold their own against the other chor- 
us reeds. This is due possibly to their position. 

Among the individual stops, the Willis flutes are 
full of variety. No very large scales are used, but 
nevertheless considerable power is developed. I do 
not consider the strings as good as our own. They 
are more strident than those one would find in 
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good American work and seem to lack the velvety, 
wood quality which we get in our best examples. 

I have spoken of the tremendous power of the 
Pedal. This is due to the very clear intonation of 
the 32’s, all of which are excellent. There are 
some good imitative solo reeds. Altogether it is by 
far the finest organ in Europe. 

Generally speaking, there is a dramatic intensity 
not to be found in the older Willis organs. It is 
almost passionate in the delivery of its message. 
It seems to recreate the religious fervor inseparab'y 
associated with Gothic art. The cathedral and the 
organ are one. They interpret each other. They 
supplement and coordinate the religious inspira- 
tion. 

This is a young man’s organ and a young man’s 
church. The architect and Willis were in their 
early twenties when both the cathedral and the or- 
gan were designed. It must be remembered that 
the organ itself is virtually an old instrument, hav- 
ing been wholly designed and partly completed be- 
fore the War. As a work of creative art, the pres- 
ent head of the house of Willis can well rest his 
contribution to the art of organ building upon this 
great organ. 

After the conclusion of the improvisation we 
climbed up into the balcony where the con- 
sole is located and tested the various stops and 
families; and then, ascending still further, we ex- 


plored the various parts of the organ itself. 
Throughout -the workmanship is excellent. 

It was nearly two o’clock in the morning before 
we reluctantly quitted the brooding silence of the 
cathedral for the almost equally deserted streets of 


Liverpool. It was an evening long to be remem- 
bered. The stoplist and a description of this fam- 
ous organ will be found in the June 1925 number 
of The American Organist. 

The next morning we visited the famous St. 
George’s Hall organ. This is the organ that estab- 
lished Henry Willis “the First” as the greatest or- 
gan builder of his day. Its Solo Tubas on 20” wind 
were the first really high-pressure reeds ever placed 
in an organ and are still magnificent examples of 
the art of reed voicing. The organ is placed in the 
great hall of that big Victorian structure. W. T. 
Best popularized the organ and made it quite the 
talk of England with his interesting transcriptiors 
and revivals of classic organ music. Herbert F. 
Ellingford, the present organist, has maintained 
the popularity of the organ and draws large crowds 
to his weekly recitals. In Volume 3 of The Ameri- 
can Organist will be found a complete description 
of the St. George’s Hall organ and Mr. Ellingford’s 
work, together with some interesting photographs. 

With the same luck that attended much of my 
other organ sight-seeing abroad, I was just in sea- 
son to hear the old organ for the last time, as Willis 
had been commissioned to rebuild the entire in- 
strument and was about to begin dismantling the 
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organ. It is not the intention to destroy any of the 
work of Father Willis. The action is to be elec- 
trified, a considerable part of the Solo placed in a 
crescendo chamber, the Pedal brought up from its 
present buried position behind the choir ramps, 
some modern strings and solo reeds added; but 
nothing is to be done to change the present en- 
semble. 

Perhaps after listening to the Cathedral organ 
I was in no mood to appreciate St. George’s Hall, 
or because of the many laudatory comments I ex- 
pected too much. Candidly I did not consider it as 
good as the Alexandra Palace organ built twenty 
years later. Of course, after seventy years it needs 
a thorough overhauling, but with the exception of 
the solo reeds I felt that the organ was more inter- 
esting because of its historical value than its pres- 
ent effectiveness. 

The flue chorus is dominated by the high-pres- 
sure reeds to a very marked extent, and this may 
have had something to do with my feeling of com- 
parative disappointment. The flue choruses are 
good, but nothing like the Cathedral. The organ, 
of course, stands in a much smaller hall, seating 
less than three thousand, and undoubtedly this has ° 
something to do with the effect. There is one point 
in which the organ does excel. Modern English 
Vox Humanas give substantial ground for the 
prejudice that exists against them on the part of 
the average English musician. Father Willis’ Vox 
is far above the average and bears its seventy years 
very gracefully. 

A luxurious afternoon train whisked us back to 
London, to begin the round of three other import- 
ant Willis organs. The next two days were de- 
voted to Westminster Cathedral, St. Paul’s, and the 
Alexandra Palace. Again fortune smiled upon us, 
because Marcel Dupre had just arrived from Paris 
to play a concerto with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

In company with Father Russell, Stuart Archer, 
and Dupre, we spent the afternoon at Westminster 
Cathedral, and Dupre obliged with one of his 
inimitable improvisations. The building, which is 
quasi-Byzantine in its architecture (see T.A.O. for 
March 1927) is extremely good acoustically. The 
delicate, soft effects are very beautiful. The flue 
chorus is simply marvelous in the church. The 
mixtures are more prominent than in the older Wil- 
lis work and the reeds do not overwhelm the flue 
choruses. This organ is not yet complete and 
therefore it cannot be judged in its entirety. The 
Pedal, for illustration, has as yet little of the thrill 
of Liverpool. 

The organ has two consoles, one electric in the 
apse, three hundred feet from the organ in the 
west end, and one in the west gallery. The apse 
console (see April 1927 T.A.0.) controls the en- 
tire organ, but because of the inevitable time-lag 
between the chancel and the gallery, neither Dupre 
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nor the English organists seem to fancy playing 
the apse console, although it is from this point that 
one hears the organ to the best advantage. 

From Westminster we went directly to St. Paul’s 
where Willis has just completed the restoration of 
this famous organ to its former position (see T.A. 
O., Vol. 4). Again, with a fine feeling of reverence 
for the work of his grandfather, the present Willis 
has restored the organ without undertaking to im- 
press his own personality upon it. Therefore the 
famous dome reeds have merely been cleaned and 
replaced in their former position, yet such is the 
power of imagination that quite a few “experts” 


are complaining that the reeds do not sound like 
they did in the old days. There has been absolute- 
ly no change in the general tonal structure, nor 
has the old work been revoiced. The organ now has 
electric action to the chests and a new modern con- 
sole. 

The Swell is the best balanced division of the or- 
gan and is almost perfect in its ensemble. The 
Choir is still unenclosed. The dome Tubas are in 
reality splashy Trumpets. They are quite thrilling 
when they join the ensemble, but they stand apart 
from the flue-work in a manner that leaves a hiatus 
between the two. Considering the fact that the 
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organ is scattered between the arches, in the thick- 
ness of the choir screen, and in the dome, it is real- 
ly remarkable how well the ensemble holds to- 
gether. 

It was nearly six o’clock when we arrived at the 
Cathedral and again in the semi-darkness Dupre 


ascended to the console. Quite evidently he knew 
the organ and, inspired by the surroundings, he 
gave us a marvelous improvisation that was most 
thrilling in its effect. 

The climax of our London experience, however, 
was not St. Paul’s but the Alexandra Palace. The 
original organ in the Alexandra Palace was com- 
pleted in May of 1873, but the building and the or- 
gan were destroyed by fire within a few weeks after 
their completion. A new organ of practically the 
same design was immediately ordered and com- 
pleted in 1875. The Alexandra Palace is a tremen- 
dous building placed on top of one of the highest 
hills in London and commanding a view over the 
entire city stretching away to the Crystal Palace 
which stands on another eminence fourteen miles 


‘popularity. 


across the city. The building itself, both exteriorly 
and interiorly, is a product of the “jig saw” style 
of architecture that devastated both England and 
America during the reign of “Victoria the Virtu- 
ous.” There are a number of subsidiary halls, but 
the organ is situated in the main hall. Archi- 
tecturally there is nothing in either the hall or the 
organ case to suggest the glorious beauty within. 
The instrument itself has had an unfortunate 
career. The Palace was never a financial success 
and from 1889 to 1898 was closed entirely. Nat- 
urally both the building and the organ suffered and 
weather did considerable damage. Some repairs 
were effected in 1898. In 1900 the local Borough 
Councils were obliged to take over the Palace. A 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts by Mr. G. D. 
Cunningham again brought the old organ into 
At this time the organ was blown by 
a steam engine which had the unfortunate habit of 
blowing steam directly into the organ. During 
the War the Palace was used as an interment camp 
which completed the ruin of the instrument. 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE: FROM THE ORGAN CHAMBER 


About 1925 a movement was begun to restore the 
organ and some $40,000 has been collected and 
used for that purpose. A few changes have been 
made in the original specifications, with several ad- 
ditions, but most of the work has been confined to 
a restoration of Father Willis’ masterpiece. 

The old Viol d’Gamba and Piccolo on the Great 
were removed in favor of a Second Octave and a 
Seventeenth. On the Swell the Harmonic Flute 
was revoiced as a Flute Ouverte and the Contra 
Faggota as a Waldhorn. The Choir Organ was 
enclosed and remodeled. A new Contra Viola was 
substituted and the Great Gamba used as a Voix 
Celeste. A Nazard and a Tierce were added. The 
light-pressure Solo sound-board was moved and en- 
closed, a Tibia substituted and the strings revoiced 
upon higher pressure. Considerable revoicing was 
also done to the Pedal. The Great Diapason chor- 
us was left entirely as it was originally constituted, 
as were the beautiful chorus reeds in the Swell. 
The Tubas were likewise left untouched. The 


chests were equipped with electric action, some new 
sound-boards added, and an entirely new up-to-date 
console provided. 

Perhaps because the Alexandra Palace organ has 
not been so extensively advertised in America, I 
was not prepared in advance for what I found 
there. To my mind, as it stands today, it is unques- 
tionably the finest concert organ in England. The 
reeds are really marvelous in their power and 
quality. The Diapason build-up is superb, and the 
two choruses unite to give an ensemble which for 
both solidity and brilliance is almost breath-taking 
in its effect. Among the individual voices are some 
exceptionally fine flutes, both open and closed. The 
No. 1 and No. 3 Diapasons are particularly worthy 
of mention. The 32’ Pedal flues are extremely 
good. Personally I do not like the 32’ reed. It 
has too much of what we would call Posthorn qual- 
ity, although it adds power to the full organ. 

The organist, Reginald Goss-Custard, very kind- 
ly put the organ through a two-hour display of its 
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many possibilities, from the piquant effects of the 
Choir “off unisons” to the tremendous climaxes of 
the full organ. Could it be possible that this organ 
is really fifty-five years old? Candidly, what tonal 
advances have we to show for all of our efforts of 
the past five decades? Closing our eyes to the 
down-at-the-heel condition of the auditorium, the 
general ugliness, and illy concealed poverty of our 
surroundings, but letting in only the sound of this 
wonderful instrument, I was moved to reflect that 
the genius of Father Willis had surmounted the 
very evident lack of inspiration and that the voice 
of this grand old man still continues to speak 
through his magnificent creation. 

At last the organ was silent. We stood on the 
terrace leading out of the main entrance. All Lon- 
don lay at our feet. It was evening, and a multi- 
tude of lights gave evidence of the great city that 
lay below us. How typically British it all seemed. 
A great tradition, by its very force of precedence, 
still dominates an Empire as the Palace dominates 
the city. Forces politically more radical than we 
dream of at home are moving to revolutionize the 
British constitution. But the past is still strong 
in the present. So long as the public flock to hear 
the Alexandra Palace organ, one can still feel that 
British stability has not been wholly undermined. 
The stars shine brilliantly overhead and point the 
way towards eternal truth. Willis has given us a 
great organ notwithstanding the assault of out- 
rageous fortune. Why? Because the organ is de- 
signed along right tonal lines. It is a living work 
of art. Truth, sincerity and beauty rise trium- 
phant over the sordid considerations of every-day 
life as the constellations above outshine the glim- 
mering lights below. 

With our senses still intoxicated with the gran- 
deur of the organ, we slipped from the heights to 
the glittering realities below. From the golden 
throated Tubas to the honking vulgarities of a mus- 
ic-hall jazz-band. But for a while we had been in 
Paradise. 

A visit northward through the Cathedral towns 
brought us little of interest. Either the organs 
were silent or undergoing major repairs. At 
Petersborough the big Hill organ was being rebuilt. 
The Swell was finished. Not very impressive. Our 
investigation was necessarily hurried, as the build- 
ers informed us that the organist was not partial 
to visitors. At York Minster the organ was com- 
pletely down and a piano was substituting at the 
service. Evidently it had a deleterious effect on the 
choir, because rarely have I heard a worse cathe- 
dral service. 

An accident kept me confined to a nursing home 
in Leeds for several days, and gave me an excellent 
opportunity to investigate the famous Schultz or- 
gan at Armley. 

Armley is a suburb of Leeds. The church is mod- 
ern Gothic, evidently built about in the fifties, is 
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excellent acoustically, and the organ is the pride 
of the congregation. The Diapason on the Greai 
is considered one of the finest in the world. It is 
bright and not so very big in itself, but it blends 
wonderfully with the whole chorus. The Mixture. 
made of light-winded, wide-mouthed, low-cut 
Diapason pipes, is responsible for the tremendous 
power of the organ. When this Mixture is added 
to the ensemble, no reeds are really requisite. It 
adds the brilliancy and power without the reed 
quality. The ensemble, while big, is crystal clear. 
Although the stops are voiced on light wind and 
are not of especially big scale, they all add to an 
extremely powerful ensemble, of which the Mix- 
tures are the crowning glory. 

But this organ has more than mere ensemble. It 
has some fine individual effects. The Choir “Cel- 
lo and Violin,” made of wood, is quite imitative, 
one of the best strings that I have ever heard. The 
Gedeckts are simply charming. The Choir 8’ and 
4’ Lieblichs are wonderful, very sprightly but 
blending with the other stops to make new tone 
colors in a most charming manner. The Echo Oboe 
is a labial stop of wood and is quite imitative. The 
Great reeds are not especially good. The full 
Swell is quite powerful, and again the Mixture is 
responsible. 

My stay in England terminated with an evening 
visit to the Cathedral at Canterbury to hear the 
old Willis exhibition organ built in 1885, and later 
removed to the Cathedral. This organ has its orig- 
inal electric action, and is still going strong after 
forty-five years of service. Again we had an eve- 
ning in a British Cathedral to ourselves. Dr. 
Palmer graciously showed us the organ. The only 
illumination was the faint light of the organ loft. 
The commanding tones of the organ seem to re- 
awaken the past and people the shadows with the 
pageantry of medieval England. In imagination the 
organ seemed to summon from their resting places 
the mighty rulers of England whose ambitions 
here received the sanction of the Church or had 
their pride humbled by its disapproval. It was 
midnight when we departed, only to find ourselves 
securely imprisoned within the Cathedral Close. 
Finally the great gate swung open and bidding 
farewell to Dr. Palmer we motored back to London. 

What has English organ building to say to us? 
Mechanically nothing. But of Organs much. 

It knows little of Chinese Horns, Egyptian 
Buzus, or even of that triumph of American sen- 
timentality, the sobbing Tibia. It holds with char- 
acteristic British stubbornness to the idea that or- 
gans are made up of carefully balanced tone- 
families: Diapason choruses, reed ensembles, string 
and flute auxiliaries. But we, in our youthful con- 
fidence, know better! We have repealed the laws 


of acoustics with the same enthusiasm as we en- 
acted prohibition. 
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The organ racketeer is abroad in the land, 
peddling auditory narcotics. “Harp, Chimes, and 
Vox Humana—the trinity of orthodox organ build- 
ing,” they cry. “Octaves, Twelfths, Fifteenths, and 
Mixtures are unnecessary luxuries. Well enough 
after the fundamentals such as Celestes, Doppel- 
floetes, and orchestral tone colors have been attend- 
ed to.” 

Here we are, trying to entrap the public into 
listening to organ recitals. We advertise the per- 
former like a circus. As a speed-king he outrivals 
Man o’ War, Bill Tilden, and Lindbergh. Never- 
theless, the show is a flop. 

On the other hand, the British public goes to the 
concert halls in large numbers and pays to hear the 
organ. Queer people, these English. Of course a 
hundred million Americans can’t be wrong! There- 
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fore crowd the music machine with 8’ stops, dull the 
Diapasons into flutes, and the reeds into French 
Horns. Thicken with plenty of Bourdons and 
Tibias to the consistency of New Orleans molasses. 
Then “draw” the Register Crescendo and prove you 
are a musician by playing those terribly dull and 
incomprehensible pieces of J. S. Bach’s that you 
had to learn to get into the A.G.O. 


Yet all the while, the British organ speaks im- 
periously of ensemble. Its language is that of the 
church in the church, of the concert hall in the con- 
cert hall. Tonal design on paper is not their an- 
swer. Trial, experiment, experience, and tradition 


translate theory into a living thing that sings the 
song of the great composers of the organ in their 
language and with the voice.they knew and loved. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK 
(See page 557) 





Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


—RIVERSIDE ORGAN— 

w—N MR. MILLIGAN’S com- 
(CB) ments on the magnificent or- 
x 4 gan in the Riverside Church, 

J New York City, he makes 
much of one or two of the 
mechanical arrangements on_ the 
console which merit further discus- 
sion. The statement that the cres- 
cendo pedal for the Swell Organ, 
being the most frequently used, 
should have the most convenient lo- 
cation (between second E and F on 
the pedal board) is certainly both 
logical and correct. But to place all 
the other pedals to the right of this 
is not in accordance with the stand- 
ard practise. Particularly is it the 
reverse of the usual order to place 
the register Crescendo to the left of 
the Swell shoe, and can «nly .make 
for confusion and annvyartce ‘to 
visiting recitalists. This shoe «has 
found a position almost universally 
to the extreme right of all others on 
all modern organs. 

Of course, if it were certain, and 
I hope it is, that Mr. Milligan is to 
play the Riverside organ for the 
next forty or fifty years, and no one 
else were to play it, there would cer- 
tainly be an argument in favor of 
laying out the console accessories in 
precisely the manner Mr. Milligan 
desired. Unfortunately, any church 
organ is more or less of a public 
utility, so to speak, likely to be play- 
ed by a number of organists during 
the course of its normal use; par- 
ticularly a large instrument such as 
this, which is used also for concert 
purposes, is bound to be played by 
more than one player. The con- 
venience and comfort of visiting re- 
citalists should also ‘be considered, 
and also the possibility that Mr. 
Milligan might drop dead tomorrow 
morning, and his successor be sad- 
dled with an arrangement of the 
crescendo shoes the opposite of 
standard practise. 

There are so very few console ar- 
rangements that have even been 
halfway standardized, that the de- 
tails that have been, such as the ar- 
rangement of these shoes, should 
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certainly be left that way on im- 
portant organs. If Mr. Milligan 
were having an organ built for his 
own residence, he would then be 
justified in having all his pet ideas 
followed, as he would have only 
himself to consider. 

Not for a moment do I wish to 
say that Mr. Milligan’s ideas are not 
good. I have the highest regard and 
esteem for him as an organist and 
man of exceptional ability, and his 
ideas might easily lead to a more 
logical and convenient layout of the 
console than what has become cus- 
tomary. Yet it seems to me to be 
unfair and inconsiderate to visiting 
organists and possible sucessors to 
depart so far from the standard 
practise in these matters. A visit- 
ing recitalist has enough to worry 
about and get used to in playing a 
strange, large organ, without being 
further handicapped by finding the 
crescendo pedals in the reverse or- 
der from what he has become ac- 
customed. 

There may be objection to my 
arguments, on the score that to pre- 
vent any eminent musician such as 
Mr. Milligan, from trying any new 
device or arrangement, about which 
he is so enthusiastic, would tend to 
retard the development of new and 
improved ideas. We must not for- 
get that nearly all the improvements 
made by American builders are still 
the subject of condemnation by old- 
world organists. In spite of which 
I still contend my argument is 
sound. Certainly no less a musician 
than Mr. Milligan would ever be 
justified in digressing so far from 
standard practise. 


The standard arrangement, as 
preferred and endorsed by the late 
Lynnwood Farnam is: Swell shoe 
between second E and F, Choir to 
the immediate left, Solo to the im- 
mediate right, and if there be a 
separate shoe for the Great Organ, 
place it to the left of the Choir, 
which should in all cases and in any 
event be immediately to the left of 
the Swell. Register Crescendo shoe 
to the extreme right of all. For 
some years past, some builders have 
provided a mechanism, when there 
are a number of crescendo shoes, by 
which their relative positions can be 
set to suit the whims of any per- 
former, or all the shutters can be 
connected to any one of the shoes. 
This should be done in every large 
organ. 

So far as a knob is concerned, 
versus tilting-tablets, stop-tongues, 
or other systems, ‘there is no stand- 
ard practise and Mr. Milligan has 
much greater justification to have 
what he personally wants in this re- 
gard, in spite of the fact that many 
organists still prefer the maligned 
“door-knobs” for stop control. 

If Mr. Milligan had time to read 
the organ journals as carefully as 
he might, he would know that having 
a selective type of register crescendo 
is not new, and that various other 
devices of very great usefulness in 
large organs have been made avail- 
able during the past decade of 
American organ building. 

Any time anyone announces some- 
thing as new in organ building, he is 
likely to receive a half dozen letters 
from irate builders stating that they 
had developed the same idea and 
used it in such an such an organ, 352 
years ago—as J have found to my 
sorrow and chagrin whenever I have 
been.brash enough to make the state- 
ment that somebody had invented 
something new in organ building. 

If I had been laying out the con- 


.sole mechanicals I should have pre- 


ferred more than eight general and 
six to eight manual pistons on so 
large an organ, rather than . more 
gadgets on the crescendo pedal, but 
this is a matter of taste, no doubt, 
and is therefore debatable. 
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Tonally the organ is quite con- 
servative and orthodox, with a lean- 
ing towards lovely soft effects which 
are so desirable and useful in any 
church organ. Mr. Milligan was 
doubtless right in assuming that the 
recent drive to impose the English 
ideal of an ensemble on the Ameri- 
can taste will, after all, appeal to 
only a limited circle. At the same 
time, I should have liked the scheme 
better if, instead of having the six 
unison Diapasons distributed equal- 
ly on the Great, Swell, and Choir, 
we should have had at least three of 
them concentrated on the Great Or- 
gan, with at least two Octaves as 
well, which would have resulted 
somewhat in a massing of Diapasons 
on the Great, with a corresponding 
massing of chorus reeds on the 
Swell. I believe this would be in ac- 
cord with the modern trend and it 
would produce a sharper contrast in 
the ensemble between these two im- 
portant manuals than when similar 
character of assertive voices are dis- 
tributed so evenly. It also seems 
unfortunate that there is no inde- 
pendent 4’ reed in the organ, and 
not even a borrowed 4’ reed on the 
Swell, which probably needs it more 
than any other division. A Dolce 
Cornet as the only mixture on the 
Swell would also not suit the en- 
thusiasts for brilliance, but it is 
doubtless useful for soft effects. 
What appears most indefensible to 
me in this day and generation is that 
the only unification or extension on 
the manuals should be the Great 
Trumpet at 16-8-4, and the Solo 
Tuba Mirabilis at 16-8-4, probably 
the last two stops in the organ that 
should be subjected to this treat- 
ment. 

The Pedal Organ is entirely ade- 
quate and appears to me to be the 
best division in the organ. The An- 
cillary Antiphonal Organ is a quite 
conventional two-manual scheme, 
playable from the four manual con- 
sole in any desirable manner. 

On the whole, Mr. Milligan has 
been wise in effecting a compromise 
in the tonal layout of this organ be- 
tween over-emphasis on the Diapa- 
son and Reed Choruses (to the sad 
curtailment of lovely soft effects), 
and the over-emphasis of the 
“pretty-pretties” (soft effects and 
solo voices, to the abandonment of 
any thought of completeness in the 
organ-tone choruses). The result is 
a tonal scheme that pleases.the ma- 
jority of musicians and the congre- 
gation, though perhaps not the so- 
called purists. 

The work has been carried out 
with every care and conscientious 
thought by Hook & Hastings Co., 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest 
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builder in this country, whose instru- 
ments have always stood for the 
very best in tone and workmanship. 
This instrument is one of the largest 
and most important this firm have 
ever built, and they have made the 
most of this unusual opportunity to 
demonstrate their ability to build a 
truly large and dignified church or- 
gan. It may be interesting to quote 
from the builders concerning their 
aims and ideals in tonal matters, and 
what they have carried out in this 
instrument. They say: 

“The ensemble does not possess 
any over-assertive tone color, but is 
composed of a general blend of 
strings, flutes, Diapasons, and reeds. 
The voicing is so treated that the 
tones are allowed to amplify and de- 
velop naturally, and the extreme, 
featured tones are avoided. Even 
the mixtures and mutations are so 
treated in their composition and 
voicing that they induce cohesion 
and impart the proper corroborating 
effects without being in any way too 
assertive. The Cornet can be used 
successfully even with the Muted 
Viole. The noble Diapasons are 
weighty and produce the funda- 
mental tone which means so much in 
the success of an organ. 

“The lighter strings have a beauti- 
ful bloom, and the others are more 
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colorful, but not pronounced to the 
extent of being strident. The Tubas 
and other reeds are devoid of rough- 
ness and are rich and smooth. The 
Great Trumpet imparts a freshness 
and tang that is welcome. The 
Clarinets and Vox Humanas are 
beautiful examples of their species. 
The flutes are characteristic, and 
among these is found the Zauber- 
floete with chimneys and _ pierced 
stoppers, and through the use of 
these pierced stoppers a seventeenth 
is developed, and lends a sparkle to 
the tone. 

“We do not cater to those look- 
ing for strident strings, hard Diapa- 
sons, and over-brilliant reeds. Those 
who prefer that kind of tonal ap- 
pointment,. of course, have _ the 
privilege of doing so. We do not al- 
low ourselves to force the tones in 
their development, but instead want 
each register to speak naturally, and 
we strive to retain a certain amount 
of the fundamental, even in the 
strings, in order that they may bet- 
ter blend. In our Diapasons we so 
treat them in the cut-up, scaling, 
width of mouth, etc., that we obtain 
a very successful foundation tone; 
and in our flutes even those with 
high pressure in the Solo division 
we so treat that they are devoid of 
any hootiness.” 


Estey’s Courageous Step 


New Tonal Developments of the Estey Organ Based on the 
Best Work of the Old-World Builders 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


HEN I first received a 
most enthusiastic letter 
from Mr. J. B. Jamison 
some months ago telling 
what he had seen and 
heard in England, France, and 
Germany, and stating that he had 


- induced some of the leading build- 


ers in those countries to send the 
Estey Organ Co. specimens of 
some of their most outstanding 
voices, I was mildly interested. I 
supposed Mr. Jamison was discov- 
ering for himself what many 
American builders had gone over 
before and as I myself had ob- 
served four years ago, viz., that in 
respect to ensemble both in the 
Diapason and chorus reed tone the 
best English builders seem to have 
something we do not have, and 
Cavaille-Coll’s best examples cer- 
tainly excel in fiery reed tone 
which is at the same time truly 
musical, at least in the marvellous, 
resonant buildings in which I 
heard these voices, sound. 


I say I supposed Mr. Jamison 
had simply discovered European 
organ building for himself, the 
same as various English organists 
I have known who came to this 
country and discovered that the 
electric action was really practical 
and better than the tracker action 
they had known all their lives. 
However it appears that Mr. Jami- 
son while abroad actually obtained 
full details of the construction, 
scales, and voicing of the pipe-work 
of such eminent European builders 
as Harrison & Harrison of Dur- 
ham, Cavaille-Coll, Noel Bonavia- 
Hunt, and others, together with 
working models and sample sets of 
pipes. In return he delivered in 
behalf of the Estey Organ Co. 
many of its exclusive features, in- 
cluding details of the late William 
E. Haskell’s patented bass pipes, 
scales, and samples of strings, 
Clarabella, Reedless Oboe, Saxo- 
phone, and others. When I saw 
the public announcement that the 
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Estey Organ Co. were planning to 
make practical use of what Mr. 
Jamison had brought home, I was 
much more interested, because that 
had not been done to any large ex- 
tent by other builders. 

Some other builders on various 
occasions, at the special request of 
some organ architect, have had 
Diapasons voiced by Bonavia-Hunt 
incorporated in two or three of 
their organs, and this without 
bringing on the Millenium; nor did 
these voices appear to the builders 
to be so superior to the pipes they 
were making as to cause them to 
wish to copy them. Senator Rich- 
ards also has had the Midmer- 
Losh Co. build Schulze Diapason 
Choruses. For some reason the 
results Estey has obtained were 
not evident to me in these other 
examples. 

I was one of the first visitors to 
the Estey factory after they had a 
half-dozen stops in playable form 
on the factory floor, which gave an 
idea of a true Schulze Diapason 
Chorus. I was very much im- 
pressed but still somewhat skepti- 
cal that anything had been done 
radically different from what sev- 
eral of our leading builders have 
been doing for some years past, 
builders who have been giving 
serious consideration to these mat- 
ters. It was not until my last visit 
to the factory, about the middle of 
July, just before the Great and 
Swell divisions of the Claremont 
organ were to be shipped, that I 
became fully convinced that Mr. 
Jamison had obtained tangible and 
practical results of extraordinary 
merit. 

Here I digress sufficiently to ob- 
serve that there are undoubtedly 
styles in tonal design the same as 
in nearly everything else and that 
styles change. In my chapter on 
tonal design in The Contemporary 
American Organ I tried to make 
this point clear. The Hope-Jones 
influence in this regard, combined 
with the rapid development of the 
electro-pneumatic action, led to 
various ideas concerning what it 
was possible to do with flutey 
foundational Diapasons, keen 
strings, and borrowing and unify- 
ing the upper work (when there 
was any present at all) that are 
now being considered anything but 
artistic and musical by the major- 
ity of thoughtful organists and 
builders. 

By no means all the organists or 
builders have surrendered all the 
Hope-Jones ideas however, and 
some of those who have, have not 
been wholly successful in building 
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organs with a perfectly welded en- 
semble. One of the most common 
mistakes was to think a Diapason 
Chorus could be satisfactorily built 
upon flutey foundational Diapasons 
without sufficient harmonic devel- 
opment to make the unison tone 
amalgamate with a bright Octave 
to balance an assertive Mixture. 
To add a telling III or IV Mixture 
to the Great or Swell Organ, with- 
out the proper unison and octave 
tone under it, is simply to produce 
a screamy, inartistic sound from a 
Diapason Chorus, which certainly 
could not be expected to obtain 
many friends for mutation and 
mixture-work. 

A great many of the leading 
organists and builders have be- 
come, as the ads say, “ensemble 
conscious,” and there are, it seems 
to me, indubitable signs of a re- 
turn to the classic ensemble that 
has characterized European organ 
building for centuries, and from 
which one or two of our American 
builders have not departed far or 
for long at any period. 

Therefore it is particularly time- 
ly, and of great interest to all the 
profession, that the Estey Organ 
Co. have gone into the matter of 
ensemble in the intelligent and suc- 
cessful way they have. To me it 
seems advisable to frankly copy 
the work of the best European 
builders in the matter of ensemble, 
as these builders have the knowl- 
edge and tradition of hundreds of 
years’ effort to produce a good en- 
semble. Instead of groping more 
or less successfully to find out for 
themselves the facts and formulae 
the European builder has acquired 
through generations, it appeared 
wiser to the Estey Organ Co. to 
get the facts direct and make intel- 
ligent adaptation of them for 
American use, meanwhile preserv- 
ing the special tonal features and 
solo voices they had developed for 
themselves over many years. They 
are fortunate to have a man like 
Mr. Jamison with his enthusiasm, 
his experience, and, most import- 
ant, a discerning ear that knows 
something good when it is heard, 
and how to make practical use of 
it in the organ building practise of 
his own company. 

In the Claremont organ there are 
two types of Diapason Chorus; 
one, the Schulze, with all the pipes 
harmonically very bright, which 
type of tone Mr. Jamison believes 
to be (and I thoroughly agree) 
most suitable for resonant build- 
ings; and, two, another consisting 
of voices a little more foundational 
and not quite so bright, which 





would be most suitable for less 
resonant buildings. The pressures 
on both the unenclosed and en- 
closed sections are moderate; ‘the 
tone has that clarity and trans- 
parency which are a pure joy to 
those who want to both play and 
at the same time be able to hear 
the voices of contrapuntal music. 
They are beautiful and musical, 
with light and life. 

So much for the all-important 
Diapason section of this remark- 
able and what may well be an 
epoch-making organ. The Great 
reeds are rich and fine, and the 
blend with the Schulze chorus is 
splendid. One may ask why will 
Schulze Diapasons, one of which 
(extraordinarily fine) was made 
by Bonavia-Hunt, sound so much 
better in this organ than they have 
when used in the past in this 
country? The secret must lie in 
the fact that the proper scales, 
pressures, tonalities, and all other 
details have been secured for all of 
the components of the upper-work, 
so there is perfect blend and 
cohesion. So many times, the 
unison tone may be good in itself, 
but the upper-work will not cohere. 
At other times the upper-work may 
be right but the unison tone is too 
flutey. The most nearly perfect 
scaling and balance have here been 
secured, producing results worth 
all the trouble and study they have 
cost, and certainly worth repro- 
ducing in all organs, it seems to 
me. 

Turning now from the Great 
Organ to the Swell division, the 
two most interesting tone qualities 
were supplied from Cavaille-Coll 
models, the pair of “Gambes,” the 
real Voix Celeste (originally in- 
vented by the great French builder 
some seventy-five years ago) and 
the fine French Trumpet. It is in- 
teresting to learn about the 
Cavaille-Coll Trumpet that the 
Estey Organ Co. had had it in a 
voicing tray for years (it had been 
sent to the late Mr. Haskell, that 
great voicing genius) and was 
never used because it was thought 
too blatant and noisy. How taste 
in chorus reed tone has changed! 
For many years the Tuba Sonora, 
or smoothest type of chorus reed 
tone, was thought to be a model. 
The authentic French Trumpet is 
the complete antithesis to this. 
Mr. Raymond V. Nold, of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York City, says: 

“The French Trumpet is the 
most magnificent tone I have ever 
heard from an organ pipe. It is, 
par excellence, correct tone for the 
Swell reed chorus. It is the tone 
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I have had in mind and have been 
trying for years to find, but always 
without success. You sometimes 
find in large organs a stop labeled 
French Trumpet, of course, on the 
Swell, in addition to what they 
call the reed chorus, but the tone 
has never been any nearer the tone 
of this French Trumpet than has 
the tone of the Oboe. The true 
French Trumpet is not an extra, it 
is the one correct tone for the 
Swell reed chorus, 16-8-4.” 

With Mr. Nold’s estimation of 
the magnificence and majesty of 
this register I am in perfect agree- 
ment. But that it is the proper 
chorus reed tone for 16-8-4 Swell 
reeds, I am not so surely con- 
vinced. It seems to me the milder 
and smoother Swell reeds with 
more of the Cornopean quality will 
be found more generally useful, re- 
serving such a voice as the French 
Trumpet for extremely brilliant 
music or for high festival occa- 
sions. I can’t quite see a battery 
of French Trumpets as the only 
Swell chorus reeds, or for a steady 
diet on any organ. They speak 
with the voice of authority, like 
Elijah who taunted his enemies, 
“Call Him louder.” For the most 
part it is not necessary to call in 
such a stentorian voice. Evidently 
Mr. Jamison agrees with my con- 
clusion, for he defines these Swell 
reeds, not as all belonging to the 
French Trumpet family, but as 
“A 16’ Double Trumpet, a shade 
brighter than the Great Clarion; an 
8’ Horn which somewhat belies the 
8’ French Trumpet; and a Clarion 
wihch is just a wee bit brighter 
than the Horn.” 

The Gambas, or Gambes as the 
French would have us spell it, ap- 
pear to me to be ideal Swell string 
tone, broad, warm, live, vibrant, 
completely musical, blending with 
the flutes, and thoroughly useful. 


I was as much impressed with this . 


pair of strings as with any I have 
heard. String tone is not one of 
my pets in organ tone ordinarily, 
but such strings can surely find a 
warm place in anyone’s heart. 

A Silver Flute and Harmonic 
Flute of unusual beauty make ad- 
ditions of distinction to flute tone. 

Judging from the sound of this 
organ on the factory floor, the 
more organs with similar tonal 
characterizations we can place in 
churches and auditoriums through- 
out the country, the better it will 
be for the great cause of the organ 
as a musical instrument. Mr. 
Jamison and the Estey Organ Co. 
deserve the warmest thanks of the 
organ world for the bold and suc- 
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cessful step they have taken to im- 
prove the organ tonally. As Mr. 
Wm. King Covell states, “If the 
same standard is maintained 
throughout that the Schulze chorus 
and reed chorus maintain, it will 
constitute the most remarkable im- 
provement tonally that American 
organ building has witnessed.” 

It would be a pleasure to pre- 
sent the stoplist of this important 
organ at this time, but in accord- 
ance with T.A.O. practise, it will 
be better to withold the stoplist 
till the organ has been installed 
and finished; then it can be printed 
with vastly greater certainty that 
the stoplist as published in T.A.O. 
accurately represents the organ as 
built. Little value attaches to the 
publication of stoplists of organs 


never built. 
AS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
Hook & Hastings Co. 
Stoplist by Harold Vincent Milligan 
in consultation with the builders. 
Dedicated in recital by Mr. Milligan 
Nov. 14, 1930. 
CONTEN 
V. R. 5 : F. 
- 8. 8. 24. 5. 340. 
Gc 23. 29. 28. ;  29Ts: 
Sie 36. 42. 39. . 2862. 
.. . «8916. = 20. . 1108. 
12 FO 15. ; 718. 
Dy 9. 12. 9, ; 792. 
102; 117. Bad. 20. 7,733. 
PEDAL: V 8. R8. S 24. 
32 Diapason 
BOURDON 32w 
16 DIAPASON 56w32’ 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
VIOLONE 44wm 
10 2/3 QUINTFLOETE 32w 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Violone 
Bombarde 
BOMBARDE 44r 
Tuba (Solo) 
Posaune (Swell) 
Tuba (Solo) 
Tuba (Solo) 
Chimes (G) 
ANTIPHONAL 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44w 
Lieblich (S) 
Diapason 
Bourdon 
Lieblich (S) 
16 Contrafagotto (S) 
GREAT: V 23. R29. S 28. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 61m 
8 DIAPASON FORTE 61m 
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IE-XPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON MEZZO 61m 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
HOHLFLOETE 7%3w 
VIOLA D’AMORE 73m 
GAMBA 73m 
4 OCTAVE 61m 
FLUTE HARMONIC 73m 
2 2/3 QUINT 61m 
2 SUPEROCTAVE 61m 
V MIXTURE 305m 
16 Trumpet 
8 TRUMPET 85r16’ 
4 Trumpet 
8 HARP 61b 
Piston control: 
mf - f 
CHIMES (Deagan) 25b 
Piston control: 
pp-p-mf-f 
+ Harp Celesta 
Tremulant 


ANTIPHONAL GREAT (g) 

16 DIAPASON 73m 

8 DIAPASON 61m 
CLARABELLA 73w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE 61m 
DOLCE 73m 

4 ROHRFLOETE 73wm 

2 PICCOLO 61m 

Ill MIXTURE 183m 

8 TRUMPET 61r 


SWELL: V 36. R 42. S 39. 

16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
GROSSFLOETE 7%3w 
GEDECKT 73w 
SPITZFLOETE 73m 
SPTZ. CELESTE 61m 
GEIGEN PRINCIPAL 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
SAL. CELESTE 61m 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 

73m 

VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
MUTED VIOLE 73m 
MUTED CELESTE 61m 
OCTAVE 73m 
ORCH. FLUTE 73wm 
VIOLINA 73m 
FLAGEOLET 61m 
DOLCE CORNET 305m 
POSAUNE 738r 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
ORCH. OBOE 73m 
VOX HUMANA 6iIr 
Harp (G) 
Chimes (G) 

4 Harp Celesta (G) 
Tremulant 

ANTIPHONAL SWELL (s) 

16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
GEDECKT 73wm 
SALICIONAL 73m 
SAL. CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 
DOLCE CELESTE 61m 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO 


73wm 
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CHOIR: V 16. 


VIOLINA 73m 
FLAUTINO 61m 
DOLCE CORNET 183m 
CONTRAFAGOTTO 73r 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
ORCH. OBOE 73r 
Tremulant 

R 16. 
VIOLE 73m 
ENG. DIAPASON 73m 
VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
ZAUBERFLOETE 73w 
QUINTADENA 73m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA %3m 
GAMBA CELESTE 61m 
“ZUABA” FLUTE %3wm 
GAMBETTA 73m 
NAZARD 61m 

PICCOLO 61m 


S 20. 


5 TIERCE 61m 


SEPTIEME 61m 

CLARINET 73r 

ENGLISH HORN 73r 

Vox Humana (S) 

Harp (G) 

Chimes (G) 

Harp Celesta (G) 

Tremulant 

:V10. R10. S 15. 

STENTORPHONE 73m 

PHILOMELA 73w 

GROSSGAMBA 73m 

GAMBA CELESTE 61m 

HOHLPFEIFE 73w 

VIOLE 73m 

PICCOLO 61m 

Tuba 

TUBA 85r16’ 

CORNO DI BASSETTO 
73r 

FRENCH HORN 73r 

Tuba 

Harp (G) 

Chimes (G) 

Harp Celesta (G) 

Tremulant 


ANCILLARY ECHO: 


V9. Reis. S98. 
COR DE NUIT 73w 
ORCH. FLUTE 73w 
VIOLE AETHERIA 73m 
VOX ANGELICA 61m 
LIEBLICHFLOETE 73w 
DULCET 61m 
HARMONIA AETHERIA 

244wm 

OBOE D’AMORE 7%3r 
VOX HUMANA 6lr 


Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 49 
16’ 8’ 4’ 
GSCLE PSL. 

GSC GgSsCMLE GSC 
S gSsLE S 

SC gSsCLE < 
ais gsLE 5 

E E E 


Pedal Divide 
M—Solo-Echo combined 
g—Great Antiphonal 
s—Sw 


ell Antiphonal 
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COMBONS: 64 
T-8. t-5. P-6. p-4. G-6. g-5. 
S-8. s-6. C-6. L-6. E-4. 

Small letters refer to the Anti- 
phonal organs. Combons of manual 
operate stops, couplers, and Pedal. 

Four Onoroffs, one for each 
manual, are used to cancel the con- 
trol of the respective manual Com- 
bons over the Pedal Organ stops. 

Adjuster toe-stud. (Combons are 
evidently operated on the highly de- 
sirable Capture system.) 

The full-organ Combons are of 
the Dual type, though the manual 
Combons are of the Absolute. 

All Combons are adjustable on 
the Capture System. 


CRESCENDOS: 5 
Great. Swell. Choir. Solo-Echo. 
Register. 

Coupler: All shutters to Swell 
shoe. 
Crescendo Stations: 7 stops. 


ACCESSORIES 
Reversibles: G-P. L-P. Full-Organ. 
Onoroffs: Antiphonal Organs. 
Chime Dampers. Harp Dampers. 
(Also the four already listed, affect- 


ing manual Combons’ control of 
Pedal stops. ) 

Cancellers: Octave Couplers. 
All Couplers. Main Organ. Anti- 


phonal Organs. (Also one for each 
set of Combons, as already listed.) 
Indicators: 7% for Crescendo Sta- 
tions. 8 for Full Organ Combons. 
5 for Antiphonal Organ Combons. 
Full Organ. Crescendo Coupler. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH: THE CHAPEL 
Hook & Hastings Co. 
Stoplist by Harold Vincent Milligan 

in consultation with the builders. 
Installed late in 1930. 
V 29. R 31. S 44. B 5. P 2032. 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 32w 
Lieblich (S) 
8 Diapason 
VIOLONCELLO 32m 
Chimes (G) 
GREAT EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 61m 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
Viola d’Amore (C) 
OCTAVE 61m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
TRUMPET 73r 
Trumpet 
HARP 61b 
Dynamic and damper con- 
trol 
CHIMES 25b 
Dynamic and damper con- 
trol 
Harp 


He 


CO 











SWELL 

16 LIEBLICH %3w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
GEDECKT 7%3wm 
SALICIONAL 73m 
MUTED VIOLE 73m 
M. V. CELESTE 61m 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 

73wm 

2 FLAUTINO 61m 

III DOLCE CORNET 183m 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 


Harp (G) 
Chimes (G) 

4 Harp (G) 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 


8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
ZAUBERFLOETE 7%3wm 
FLUTE CELESTE 61wm 
QUINTADENA 73m 
VIOLA D’AMORE %3wm 

4 ROHRFLOETE 73wm 

8 CLARINET 73r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
VOX HUMANA (S) 
Harp (G) 

Chimes (G) 
4 Harp (G) 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 
24 Couplers 
23 Combons 
The 16’ and 4’ G-G couplers do 
not operate on the Diapasons. 


a) 


THE CONSOLE 

The photo clearly shows the position 
of the Swell Organ crescendo shoe, 
between E-flat and F-sharp of the 
pedal clavier. To its right are the 
Great, Choir, and Solo-Echo; to the 
Swell shoe’s left is the Register 
Crescendo—bone of contention. 

Adequate shutter control is not 
provided. There is no possibility of 
separating the Solo and Echo shut- 
ters from joint operation, nor can 
the organist ever play Swell and 
Choir shutters together without also 
being compelled to operate all other 
shutters in the organ. 

Onoroffs under the right end of 
the respective manuals conveniently 
nullify the manual Combons’ control 
of the Pedal stops. 

Unison Offs are operated by rock- 
ing tablets in the left key-cheeks. 
Of the couplers, 27 are located in the 
normal position over the top manual, 
where also, oddly enough, is the 
isolated stop controlling the Pedal 
Chimes. The remainder of the 49 
couplers are scattered over four far- 
apart locations, at. the extreme left 
and right of the top rows of rocking- 
tablets on right and left jambs. It 
is doubtful if this scattering of re- 
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RIVERSIDE CHURCH: CONSOLE OF THE MAIN ORGAN 


sources will ever be adopted in any 
other console. An eminent organist 
like Mr. Milligan has every right to 
demand precisely what he wants in 
both organ and console, and the 
Hook & Hastings Co. are to be con- 
gratulated upon sufficient breadth 
and such a degree of respect for 
the organ profession that they were 
perfectly willing to carry out the 
organist’s requests in every detail. 
We need much more of that spirit in 
the organ world, when eminent or- 
ganists are concerned in organ con- 
tracts. 

Another item which no member of 
the fraternity is likely ever to copy 
is the scattering of the percussion 
stops of each organ. We have the 
pipe-work of the Swell Organ, for 
example, controlled by tablets in the 
left jamb, but to find the percussion 
stops of the Swell Organ we must 
come across to the right jamb and 
turn to three different rows of tab- 
lets in order to gain full control. 

Still another oddity in this other- 
wise fine console is the requirement 
that the organist keep constantly in 
mind two systems of identifying his 
manuals; one by the usual names, 
and one by numerals. Some of the 
couplers go by the former, some by 
the latter. T.A.O. has always con- 
tended that numbers, being without 
meaning of any kind, should be 
eliminated from organ nomenclature, 
in favor of names that do convey a 
musical meaning. Thus, 1, 2, 3, 4 
mean nothing musically, but Great, 
Swell, Choir, Solo mean a great deal 
to every organist and builder in 
America. 

The tablet groups in the left jamb 
are: top-middle, Echo; 2nd and 3rd 
left, Antiphonal Swell; right, Swell ; 


4th and 5th left, Antiphonal Pedal, 
right Pedal. 

In the right jamb: top-middle, 
Solo; 2nd and 3rd center, Great, 
right Antiphonal Great; 4th and 5th 
right, Choir. 

The dynamic and damper control 
of the Harp and Chimes exists in 
the form of pistons in the right 
jamb. 

The Pedal, Great, and Swell 
couplers of the main organ operate 
also on the Antiphonal organs. 

Excepting for the fact that the 
Antiphonal Great and Swell di- 
visions are inseparably hitched to the 
main Great and Swell through the 
instrumentality of the shutters and 
crescendo shoes, these divisions 
would be true Ancillary Organs. In 
as much as the Echo and Solo Or- 
gans would hardly ever be played to- 
gether, the destruction of crescendo 
independence there is not so dis- 
astrous to the musical uses to which 
the tonal resources are expected to 


‘be put. 


Four distinct dynamic grades are 
obtained from the Chimes by means 
of felt dampers, dropped between 
the hammer and the Chimes, and the 
enclosure of the Chimes in a box 
with a lid that may be opened or 
shut by a piston; the combined ac- 
tion of the felt-damper and the lid 
gives the desired four dynamic 
strengths. 

The carillon of bells in the high 
tower of Riverside Church is play- 
able also from this console, either 
from the pedal clavier or from the 
lower 32 notes of the Solo manual, 
by means of the tablets and pistons 
otherwise unexplained in the left 
jamb, the pistons providing the or- 


ganist with control of the amplifi- 
cation. 

T.A.O. acknowledges with thanks 
the cordial cooperation of Hook & 
Hastings Co. and Mr. Milligan in 
the preparation of materials for the 
presentation of this notable organ. 
In these pages will be found the first 
and only complete and accurate pres- 
entation of this organ thus far pub- 
lished or printed in any manner. 


4S 
—JUILLIARD SCHOOL— 

Four 2m Hillgreen-Lane practise or- 
gans are being installed, by G. F. 
Dohring, eastern representative of 
the builders, in the Juilliard Music 
School, New York City, to be ready 
for the fall term. 


—EXCURSION— 

At the behest of Hans Steinmeyer, 
builder of the largest organ in Ger- 
many, an excursion was made to 
Galapagos Island in Moosehead 
Lake, with the following distinguish- 
ed passengers: Mr. Steinmeyer, 
Senator Emerson L._ Richards, 
Ernest M. Skinner, and Arthur 
Poister. The quartet were the 
guests of two T.A.O. Editors. 


—OHIO WESLEYAN— 
The Sanborn Hall Pilcher 3m used 
for many years for practise and 
teaching in Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio, is now being 
equipped with a new stop-tongue 
console. The Pilcher factory is also 
electrifying the action and adding a 
Harp to the Choir, as a result of the 
gift of Miss Amelia B. Watson to 
the University. G. Raymond Hicks 
heads the music department. The 
new console will be located in the 
orchestra pit, center of the stage. 
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HERSHEY, PA. 
ILIERSHEY COMMUNITY BUILDING 
The Aeolian Co. 
S 94. B 21. 


R 69. 


PEDAL 


Resultant 
Diapason One 
Diapason Two 
Bourdon 
Lieblichgedeckt 
Violone 
Contra-Gemshorn 
Octave 

Flute 

Gedeckt 
Gemshorn 
Super-Octave 
Flute 
Bombarde 
Trombone 
Posaune 
Tromba 
Clarion 

Chimes 


GREAT 


Diapason 
Diapason One 
Diapason Two 
Diapason Three 
Harmonic Flute 
Clarabella 
Gemshorn 
Octave 
Waldfloete 
Twelfth 
Fifteenth 
Mixture 
Ophicleide 
Tromba 

Clarion 

Harp 

Chimes 

Celesta 
Tremulant 


SWELL 


3ourdon 
Diapason 
Gedeckt 
Spitzfloete 
Flute Celeste 
Salicional 

Voix Celeste 
Viole d’Orchestre 
Viole Celeste 
Octave 
Harmonic Flute 
Piccolo 

Dolce Cornet 
Diapason Mixture 
Posaune 
Cornopean 
French Trumpet 
Oboe 

Vox Humana 
Clarion 

Harp 

Chimes 

Celesta 
Tremulant 


P 4813. 
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CHOIR 

1S Contra-Gemshorn 

8 Diapason 
Concert Flute 
Gamba 
Gamba Celeste : 
Gemshorn 
Dulciana 

4 Flauto d’Amore 

2 2/3 Nasard 

2 Piccolo 

1 3/5 Tierce 

1 1/7 Septieme 

V Mixture 

8 Clarinet 
Musette 
Orch. Oboe 
Harp 
Chimes 

4 Celesta 
Tremulant 

SOLO 

8 Orchestral Flute 
Cello 
Cello Celeste 
Tuba 


French Horn 
English Horn 


Harp 
Chimes 
4 Celesta 
Tremulant 
ANCILLARY FANFARE 
16 Post Horn 
8 Harmonic Trumpet 
Trumpet Militaire 
Post Horn 
4 Clarion 
Tremulant 


When chocolate acquired sugar it 
became popular, and the town of 
Hershey, on one of the main high- 
ways of Pennsylvania, became a real 
city, dominated by Mr. Hershey and 
his factory. Mr. Hershey evidenced 
not only the soul of an artist but 
also that of a. philanthropist; there 
is no end to the things he has done 
for his employees. One of the latest 
is the community building which is 
to house an Aeolian Organ. 

It is a matter of regret that so 
valuable a specification cannot be 
technically so presented at once that 
organists seriously interested in the 
organ can make a study of the stop- 
list and know just what the organ is. 

The manual divisions are virtually 
Straight, the only borrowing being 
the percussion in the Swell, Choir, 
and Solo, the Gemshorn series of 
upper-partials in the Choir, and the 
8’ Post Horn in the Ancillary. The 
Great, having a Tremulant, is un- 
doubtedly also to have the advantage 
of being made expressive by being 
largely enclosed. A glance at the 
Swell and Choir divisions shows that 
whoever drew this stoplist knows 
why organs are bought. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE 

Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
To be dedicated in November 


VaG., Rie, Soi. Bit. P 134. 

PEDAL 

16 DIAPASON 32 
BOURDON 32 
Bourdon (S) 
Viol (C) 

8 Bourdon (S) 
Viol (C) 

GREAT 

8 DIAPASON 73 
CLARABELLA 85 
Viol (C) 

4 OCTAVE 73 
Clarabella 


8 FRENCH HORN 73 


CHIMES 20 

SWELL 

16 BOURDON 97 

8 DIAPASON 73 
Bourdon 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61 
AEOLINE 73 

4 Bourdon 

2 2/3 Bourdon 


2 Bourdon 
8 OBOE HORN 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 


16 VIOL 97 
8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
Viol 
DULCIANA 73 
4 Concert Flute 
Viol 
2 2/3 “Nasard” 
8 CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 
The new Temple is to be dedicated 
entirely free of debt early in Novem- 
ber; its architecture is Grecian, 
built of quarried stone. Mr. W. E. 
Pilcher drew the organ specifica- 
tions. 


BOSTON NOTES 
Carl McKinley of the New England 
Conservatory, has been supplying at 
Old South Church this summer. 

Merton E. Stoddard, formerly at 
First Baptist, Jamaica Plain, has 
been appointed to Eliot Congrega- 
tional, Roxbury. 

From all accounts, plans are ma- 
turing for the launching of a chapter 
of the N.A.O. Just what this will 
signify remains to be seen. There 
s:ould be room in Boston for such 
a chapter, one that would include a 
host of capable musicians who are 
not indentified with the Guild. 

It has been learned that a commit- 
tee is looking for an organist-choir- 
master to serve St. Peter’s, Cam- 
bridge. 

At last accounts, the First Baptist, 
Arlington, has not selected its or- 
ganist; applicants have been many. 















Mr. Dunham’s Comments 
—SERMONIZED ?— 


OW THAT the irrelevant 

matter of the correspon- 
dence that appeared in 
the New York Times has 
been made the subject of 
controversy in our esteemed con- 
temporary’s columns, perhaps it may 
be interesting to point out here just 
what happened, and make a few 
comments of my own. 

The New York Times, considered 
by many the most influential news- 
paper in New York City, gave space 
to a letter written against church or- 
ganists and blaming them for not 
maintaining the Farnam standard of 
organ playing, pointing out that Mr. 
Farnam spent six to ten hours a day 
at his church, whereas the average 
organist did not spend that much 
time during the whole week. 

Mr. Buhrman and Mr. N. Lindsay 
Norden of Philadelphia both an- 
swered the charge by pointing out 
that if churches were able to pay or- 
ganists such a salary as Mr. Farnam 
received, churches would have the 
kind of music the correspondent de- 
sired. Mr. Buhrman, no longer de- 
pendent upon church officers or the 
good-will of the clergy, went a step 
further and claimed that the 
churches did not pay adequate sal- 
aries because they could not afford 
it, and could not afford it because 
they were in substance merely a 
means to the end of earning a salary 
for the minister and were no longer 
meeting the needs of the humanity 
of 1931. In other words, Mr. 
Buhrman claimed that the sermon- 
ized service was not a service to 
humanity at all but only to the clergy 
itself. While I do not always agree 
with my good friend, I am afraid 
that I must concur in this instance. 

His newspaper effusion had to do 
with the insistence on the part of 
preachers and churches on the 
maintenance of certain doctrines and 
practises which have long since lost 
their significance. The sermon, in 
particular, is cited as an obsolete 
custom and especially in its phase of 
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Rowland W. 











Dunham 
| 
originality. I have listened to 


sermons (perforce) for many years 
and must confess to my hearty sup- 
port of Mr. Buhrman’s argument. 
Whether the sermon is read or de- 
livered extemporaneously the result 
is more or less the same. 

One -of my past editorials dealt 
with the same subject. From this 
piece of writing I, also, drew my 
share of criticism. Since I am, like 
my colleague, free from church 
work I can express my opinion once 
more. It is not with an idea of de- 
stroying the good that churches may 
do-and frequently are successful in 
doing that I feel as I do about 
sermons. One of my good preacher 
friends made it a point to limit his 
oration to twenty minutes. He was 
a man of exceptional ability. The 
results of his sermons were as close 
to the ideal as can be imagined. A 
well devised service, where there is 
no set liturgy, will do more to stimu- 
late and interest a true worshiper 
than the old-fashioned Puritan 
sermon of sixty minutes following 
a short and uninspiring service of 
hymns, prayer and Scripture. If we 
must have sermons let us trust they 
may be short. It is the spiritual 
value of the service itself which will 
best serve humanity. 

As for obsolete dogmas, I feel 
little concerned. Modern education 
is gradually eliminating them. When 
churches require an essential belief 
in Deity as the only requisite for 
church membership, we shall be on 
the road to church ascendency. 

As organists we are more con- 
cerned in the job in the choir loft. 
Here there is much room for im- 
provement. Nevertheless I believe 
I discern more than a slight gain in 
our church music. Organists are 











more progressive than formerly. 
The younger men are far better 
players and can give relatively 
greater attention to their choral 
forces. I am optimist enough to 
see a steady progress ahead to the 
end that even Mr. Buhrman and I 
may find comfort in the possibility 
of shorter sermons (if any must 
persist), finer music and a more 
easily accepted approach to the aver- 
age man’s religion by virtue of a 
sensible theological basis. 


a) 


ANTHEMS FOR OCTOBER 

AS THE HART PANTS—Mendessohn. 
The choral music of Mendelssohn 
maintains its position despite the 
years. This number from the 
Psalm of the same name is too well 
known to require comment. Here 
is romantic, lyrical music typical of 
the period. There is a splendid op- 
portunity for a real climax by the 
exercise of proper restraint before 
its culmination. 

O LORD BE MERCIFUL—Franck. 
For those who admire the great Bel- 
gian (and few do not) this is an ex~ 
cellent adaptation; may be used as a 
quartet. The melody is attractive, 
there is a direct simplicity which is 
charming ; the organ part is integral. 
4p. Schirmer. 

LIFT UP YOUR HEADS—Coleridge- 
Taylor. Many choirs use this 
regularly. Once learned it is picked 
up with little preparation. No so- 
los, four-part through out. 5p. 
Novello. 

FAITH OF OUR FATHERS—Carroll. 
At the start of a new season many 
choirmasters feel the need of vigor- 
ous hymn-anthems that are easy but 
“big” sounding. This fulfills such a 
requirement. 8p. Ditson. 

THE LORD IS MY LIGHT—Parker. 
Somebody has said that this Psalm 
has been a failure at the hands of 
any composer who has tried to sup- 
ply a setting. Notwithstanding cer- 
tain frailties (especially the excerpt 
from “Consolation” on page 9) 
many people still find this old war- 
horse useful. Not difficult and the 
congregation likes it. 14p. Schir- 
mer. 
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SING AND REJOoICE—Dunham. Oc- 
casionally a letter comes tu me tell- 
ing me that the writer uses this an- 
them. It is perhaps of greatest in- 
terest from the harmonic standpoint. 
The organ part is free. There is a 
canon for soprano and tenor in the 
middle. 11p. Gray. 

ART THOU WEARY—Milligan. A 
setting of a familiar poem which 
eschews the obvious rhythmical pat- 
terns. It is equally suitable for 
chorus or quartet. Not difficult, no 
solos. 6p. Schmidt. 

THE DAWN IS SLOWLY BREAKING— 
d’Indy. A choral version of a most 
interesting piece of music composi- 
tion. It requires a full choir with 
four-part singing for men’s voices. 
Musicians will like it. 3p. Ditson. 

CAMP MEETIN’ soNG—Clokey. An 
arrangement of an old spiritual that 
will be a useful novelty in many 


churches. Typical music of its 
species. Easy, divided parts, un- 
accompanied. 7p. Fischer. 


AQ 
ANTIPHONAL MUSICALES 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE DEVELOPS 
FINE TYPE OF SERVICE 
In an effort to provide a musical 
service of unusual character and 
particular effectiveness for the 
Easter season, the organist and 
chapel director at Dartmouth Col- 
lege several years ago worked out a 
service of which all the items except 
the prayers should be performed 
antiphonally. At the earlier ser- 
vices the choir of forty men, which 
is identical with the Varsity Glee 
Club, was divided into two sections, 
singing from opposite ends of the 
chapel. Later, in the interests of 
volume, the Freshman Glee Club 
acted as the second choir. For the 
past two years, through the coopera- 
tion of the College Administration, 
choirs from outside have been in- 
vited to participate. From the be- 
ginning, this type of service has 
found such favor with our college 
community that it has been develop- 
ed to a point where it draws a 
capacity congregation from our own 

and surrounding communities. 

Four Special Musical Services are 
given in the course of the academic 
year: the Thanksgiving Festival 
Service, the Christmas Carol Ser- 
vice, the Easter Antiphonal Service, 
and Sing-Out (a choral service for 
the graduating class, traditional at 
Dartmouth). Although the ser- 
vices are almost entirely musical, 
every effort is made to avoid a con- 
cert atmosphere. The oral leadership 
is reduced to a minimum so far as 
the time element is concerned 
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mar the unity of the service. It is 
our conviction, borne out by experi- 
ence, that our students are much less 
interested in sermons or addresses, 
no matter how fine they may be, than 
in musical services of the highest 
quality. In the words of our chapel 
director, “These four services are 
among the high spots, religiously, of 
our college year. They are wor- 
shipful and religiously stimulating.” 
The following is a specimen pro- 
gram for an Antiphonal Service: 
Prelude, organ and brass quartet 
(placed in the apse). 
Processional, alternate stanzas sung 
by each choir, final stanza by con- 
gregation and both chofrs. 
Antiphonal Introit, minister and 
apse choir. 
Anthem, antiphonal choirs. 
Anthem, chancel choir. 
Responsive Reading. 
Gloria Patri. 
Anthem, antiphonal choirs. 
Anthem, apse choir. 


Antiphonal Introit, minister and 
chance Ichoir. 
Prayer. 


Response, apse choir. 
Anthem, chancel choir. 
Anthem, antiphonal choirs. 
Benediction. 
Response, antiphonal choirs. 
Recessional, congregation and both 
choirs, final stanza sung in choir 
room by chancel choir. 
Postlude, organ and brass quartet. 
Selections which have proved ef- 
fective in antiphonal presentation 
for men’s voices are: 
Bach, Now Let Every Tongue 
3ortiansky, Lo, a Voice to Heaven 
Candlyn, An Easter Antiphon 
Davidica, Christ the Lord Is Risen 
Handel, Hallelujah Amen (Judas) 
Handel, Let Their Celestial 
Ivanov, Bless the Lord 
Leisring, O Filii et Filiae 
Palestrina, Adoramus Te 
Palestrina, The Strife Is O’er 
Rossini, Christ the Victor 
Schedov, With Joyful Song 
Stainer, Fourfold Amen; Sevenfold 
Amen. 
Tschesnokov, Cherubic Hymn 
Voris, Christ the Lord Is Risen 
Whitford, Jehovah Reigns 
Organ and Brass Quartet: 
Baldwin, Finale (Sonata I) 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Hollins, Triumphal March 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Karg-Elert, Wunderbarer Konig 
Mendelssohn, Allegro Moderato, 
Son. I 
Do., Allegro Molto, Son. VI 
Ravanello, Christus Resurrexit 
Widor, Marche Pontificale (1) 
Do., Allegro (VI) 
—Homer P. WuitTForp 
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—WHERE TO BUY MUSIC— 
T.A.O. readers who wish to buy any 
of the music mentioned in the re- 
view pages or in other departments 
of this magazine may send their or- 
ders direct to their own regular deal- 
er, or to any of the publishers whose 
addresses are given in the Directory 
page of each issue. In sending such 
orders to your dealer, be sure to in- 
clude the name of the publisher as 
well as the title and composer; for 
this purpose T.A.O. mentions the 
publisher’s name in connection with 
every piece of music reviewed or 
dealt with at length in its pages. 

Space is too valuable to permit the 
practise of giving the publisher’s ad- 
dress each time a composition is dis- 
cussed, and it would serve no use- 
ful purpose if we did. In cases 
where local dealers are neglectful 
and show lack of interest in trying 
to fill the orders, however large or 
small, we suggest that the reader 
establish credit standing with one of 
the larger publishing houses (as giv- 
en in our Directory) and make it a 
fixed habit to send all orders direct 
to that house; in that way he 
establishes standing and becomes 
known to this publisher and we are 
confident he will receive careful and 
prompt attention to every order, ir- 
respective of size. In addition, these 
publishers know the full name and 
address of every other publisher in 
America and abroad and can readily 
order music from abroad if they are 
given the name of the publisher just 
as it is given in our review pages. 
For an individual to attempt to order 
music direct from abroad or from 
the various publishers at home, 
would require more time and effort 
than would be warranted in the busy 
life the age imposes on us all. 


—FRANK H. MATHER— 
Mr. Mather has transferred his 
activities from St. Thomas’, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to St. Paul’s, Paterson, 
N. J., where he has been choirmaster 
for two years, with 24 boys, 59 
adults mixed voices, a quartet of 
soloists, an Austin Organ and an 
assistant organist. He continues as 
choirmaster of St. Peter’s, Perth 
Amboy. 


—RUSSELL— 
Robert Millard Russell, of Willis 
Avenue M. E., New York, died July 
30 after a brief illness of diabetes, 
in his 48th year. He is survived by 
his parents and a brother, J. Frank 
Russell, also an organist. 


—HILLGREEN-LANE— 
The last week of July brought: con- 
tracts along with the heat, includ- 
ing several small organs and one of 
47 stops. 
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Editorial Reflections 


More Work 


py ULY BROUGHT forth two 
PA sets of resolutions by official 
; groups of organists. One 
» } was a condemnation of the 
~~“ _N.A.O. Convention’s listen- 
ing to what was termed canned 
church music; the other was a sug- 
gestion teriding to make the exami- 
nation of the A.G.O. more valuable 
to the future world of the organ. 

When Yale University turns from 
its age-old custom and adopts re- 
forms in its educational scheme, it 
would seem quite proper to give the 
Guild examinations an examination 
of their own. The N.A.O. canned- 
music incident is a rather potent 
threat of what is likely to come if 
the organ fraternity does not watch 
its step.. It came to the theater 
world and has, for the majority of 
humanity, proved a blessing, even if 
it did work hardship on the organ 
profession. No sane body of men 
would vote to restore the horse and 
carriage as a means of travel, merely 
on the ground that the automobile 
has put harness-makers out of busi- 
ness. Irrespective of its effects on 
organists, certain changes are to be 
judged good or bad on their merits 
alone. 

Nobody wants the examinations 
to be less strict in their testing of an 
academic foundation for the profes- 
sion of organist. If any change is 
to be made everybody will agree that 
the examinations must require an 
ever increasing mastery of the tech- 
nic of music. The only point to de- 
bate is what constitutes the technic 
of music. Working figured basses 
was a valuable asset in the technical 
qualification of an organist a hun- 
dred years ago, but it is doubtful if 
it is worth anything at all today. 
The things a musician needs today 
in increasing quantities are ear train- 
ing, sight-reading, transposition, and 
that invaluable but indefinable quan- 
tity at present championed chiefly by 
Mr. Frederick Schlieder—an ability 






‘ sometimes 


to think and talk in terms of the key- 
board. Until we can Schliederize at 
the organ, we are but automatons, 
doing what others tell us to do but 
having no ability to do something 
musical of our own volition. 

For the paper-work part of the 
Guild examinations, the profession 
is unanimous in requiring the finest 
sort of counterpoint and embryonic 
composition, with an infinitely great- 
er ability in the interesting game of 
dictation; but just whose brand of 
counterpoint is to be studied is a 
matter the Pennsylvania Chapter 
does well in requiring to know. 
Everyone knows that doctors dis- 
agree in counterpoint just as they 
do in everything else. Many a per- 
fect master of counterpoint is no 
doubt turned down by the examina- 
tion committee each year because the 
doctors disagree; we cannot blame 
it on the committee but on the sys- 
tem. The Guild system is the thing 
that has not changed for many 
years, whereas virtually every con- 
dition a professional organist meets 
in’ 1931 is vastly different from 
what it was in the days when the 
Guild charter was being written. 

Whether New York will meet the 
requests of the rest of the country 
is a question that has often been de- 
cided in an emphatic and perhaps 
impolite negative, but 
since democracy has worked so well 
in every other fraternal order it 
would seem to be worth a trial in the 
organ profession as well. I doubt 
very much if any of the valuable 
principles for which the Guild was 
founded will ever be sacrificed or 
even tarnished so long as the char- 
ter of the Guild places the control 
of its destiny exclusively in the 
hands of the Fellows. The real cry 
of the chapters today is, as it has 
been for years, that New York City 
organists are dictators and will not 
listen to the wishes of organists in 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
elsewhere. Individually our New 
York organists are polite, not too 





conceited, and good fellows to meet; 
but some of these graces disappear 
when a mob of us collect in a solemn 
meeting. Perhaps the Philadelph- 
ians may be starting something that 
will make the Guild infinitely more 
powerful, popular, and useful than it 
can ever be so long as it is ruled 
alone by the residents of but one 
city. I know this condition does not 
exist in the theory of the Guild 
management, but in the practical 
business of running the Guild and 
the examinations, the rest of the 
country is virtually united in claim- 
ing that it does exist; and that is a 
claim which dare hardly be ignored. 
In this connection we cannot for- 
get that there is a movement on 
foot—or at least in heads and hearts 
—to unite the Guild and the Asso- 
ciation. If this could be done in 
such a way that the academic work 
could be carried on, modernized, and 
intensified by the Guild branch, with 
the social and public aspects of the 
profession controlled by the policies 
which have made the National As- 
sociation such a broadening influ- 
ence in a rather narrowing profes- 
sion, it would be for the good of us 
all. But there are no signs in the 
skies at present to make anybody 
very hopeful that the present 
healthy and pleasant competition be- 
tween the two bodies is to be abol- 
ished by amalgamation. Personally 
I rather hope the two organizations 
will never unite; they can do more 
good by each sticking more closely 
to its own chosen field and letting 
the other alone. Competition has al- 
ways been helpful to the public. 
Pennsylvania seems to be _ the 
kicker’s corner of the summer. The 
Pennsylvania Guild politely asks for 
reasonable and highly desirable re- 
forms; the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion is less polite and more insistent. 
It would not even listen to canned- 
music. It points to what it calls so 
much dissatisfaction and disaster in 
the theater world. Quite a change 
of heart this old profession of ours 
is experiencing. Only a dozen years 
ago we all agreed that the use of the 
organ in the theater was a source 
of disaster for the organ and organ- 
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ist. None of us needs be ashamed 
of changing his opinion. What we 
need to fear is that our minds may 
perhaps grow so stupid that we shall 
be incapable of appreciating new 
truths. 

It is obvious to us all that we can- 
not change the course of future 
events by ignoring them. Refusing 
to listen to phonograph records in 
church will no more save our jobs 
for us than refusing to listen to 
phonograph records in the theater. 
Whatever the organ profession 
thinks, the sound device for films 
has improved theater presentation 
and delighted theater audiences. It 
was crude at first, it is still crude; 
but millions of dollars are dedicated 
to the task of eliminating the 
crudities, and we may as well realize 
now that the crudities are going to 
be eliminated — eliminated much 
more speedily than the crudity of 
the inexpressive Great Organ is be- 
ing eliminated. The organ world 
moves slowly; the rest of the world 
races. We are beaten before we be- 
gin, unless we begin with a mind and 
heart dedicated to face and defeat 
changes by adopting them ourselves. 

What can we do about phono- 
graphed church music? The only 
thing any of us can do is to stop 
grumbling about the phonograph 
and dig into our own art so vigor- 
ously and humanly that we shall 
make our music infinitely better than 
any phonograph music can be. We 
have dozed along for generations in 
the thought that to play a Bach 
Fugue was all that was required of 
a perfect church organist. Then 
Miss Vosseller came along with her 
children’s choirs and showed how 
an organist could minister to his 
church in a marvelous way—no ma- 
chine can ever run a children’s choir. 
No church is ever going to release 
its organist and buy a phonograph 
so long as the parents in the ccngre- 
gation can see their children up in 
the choir loft doing their little bit. 

After the solo-quartet limitations 
passed into the discard there came 
an era of adequate chorus choirs. an 
era still with us, fortunately. And 
then came Dr. Williamson with his 
. Westminster Choir demonstration to 
prove to every last one of us that 
adequately beautiful church music 
can be delivered by amateurs of the 
volunteer class. 

We have refused to learn, but not 
refused to believe. Even the devils 
believe. And we are beginning to 
tremble. We pass resolutions. It’s 
all we think we can do in our dire 
extremity. 

We cannot raise the eyebrow at 
Pennsylvanians and _ their reso- 
lutions. They do well in pointing to 
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the threat. But we dare not ignore 
the phonograph if it threatens to in- 
vade our realm. It will be to the 
vast advantage of the clergy to in- 
duce their churches to use phono- 
graphs instead of organists and 
choirs. Phonographs have no mind 
of their own; they take dictation so 
easily. And they cost so little— 
leaving that much more salary for 
the clergy, and that much less work 
and worry over budgets. Let us not 
fool ourselves about it; powerful 
arguments favor not us but the 
phonograph. 

But no war was ever won by a 
general who kicked his orderly out 
of the tent when he brought news 
that a new enemy had appeared over 
the hill. We must do like any good 
business man would do; we must in- 
spect this new thing, examine it, and 
steal its thunder, as the saying 
goes. Only in that way can we make 
any progress. Shutting our eyes 
and ears and saying the enemy is 
not really on the other side of the 
hill will certainly lead to our com- 
plete defeat. We had better scamp- 
er over the hill, meet the enemy 
while he’s on the march, and see 
which way we can turn the tide. 

Certainly it seems to me nothing 
can be more dismal and uninterest- 
ing and inappropriate than the pres- 
ent form or sermonized church ser- 
vice, in which the music is supplied 
by men and women trained exclu- 
sively for organ playing. Choir 
music interests its thousands while 
organ music interests merely its 
dozens. Many churches have adopt- 
ed the deadly device of using the or- 
ganist as an organ-player and em- 
ploying a singer or singing teacher 
as choirmaster. The ideal situation 
of course is to employ one man to 
supply the church music, and there is 
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no reason on earth why an organist 
should not acquire just as thorough 
mastery of vocal technic as he does 
of organ playing; if anything, the 
former is the easier, certainly it 
takes much less time. To develop a 
voice is a different matter; but no- 
body wants an organist to sing—at 
least I hope not. 

A quarter of a century ago an or- 
ganist could not go to any school and 
learn something valuable about choir 
training; that day is past and now 
we have no excuse for ignoring the 
subject. Before we know it the 
Western Electric Company, the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, and a 
few other billion dollars will come 
in at the front door, march up the 
aisle, camp on the pulpit, point out 
to you and me the nearest exit and 
mention the quickest manner of tak- 
ing advantage of it. Can we defeat 
billions of dollars merely by turning 
our backs? I doubt it. 

Today there are threats of every 
kind against the organ. Mr. Ranger, 
himself an organist, is showing what 
can be done to eliminate every or- 
gan factory in the world. The 
sound-recorders are showing what 
can be done to eliminate all public 
performers in theater and church 
and even on the radio. It’s growing 
mechanical. Whatever can be done 
by mass production is to be no long- 
er done by individuals. 

But the individual who makes his 
individual product so superior that 
no machine can beat it for its 
adaptability to the job, is the in- 
dividual who doesn’t need to worry. 

The consoling thought is that the 
kind Providence that created you 
and me has thoughtfully endowed 
us with an unlimited capacity for 
work and self-improvement. The 
sky’s the limit. 


N. A. O.’s 24th Annual Convention 


New York City Again Welcomes a Convention After 
Fourteen Years of Waiting 


NUSUAL events mark the 
convention of the National 
Association of Organists in 
New York City this year. 

: ‘The program was original- 
ly scheduled to begin with a demon- 
stration, managed by a minister, in 
which the organist and choir are 
eliminated from the church service 
and nobody is left but the minister 
and a phonograph. It ends with a 
demonstration of a quarter-tone 
piano that would, on the face of it, 
attempt to annihilate all the music 
of the past and make the world of 
music begin all over again. 








While there is an abundance of 
organ playing, all of it seems to be 
aimed not at the art of organ play- 
ing but the art of organ building, 
and organs, not organists, are under 
scrutiny, with the single exception 
of Mr. Doersam, who seems to be 
given the distinction of playing a 
real recital; of course it is on the 
Hook & Hastings in Riverside 
Church. We believe most conven- 
tion visitors have always thought 
there was too much tedious organ 
playing at the conventions. 

An exchange of ideas is more 
profitable than listeriing to organists 
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MR. HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Organist, Riverside Church, New York 
President, N.A.O. 


trying to do their best under con- 
ditions that preclude anything like 
an example of a player’s real ability ; 
hence the current convention pro- 
gram sets a fine pace in the discus- 
sions, which we here catalogue in or- 
der to show what the N.A.O. man- 
agement considers of first import- 
ance—and let us not forget that the 
N.A.O. is an up and coming crowd 
dominated by men in their prime, 
whose viewpoint is subject to change 
if an improved idea crops uv any- 
where. Here is what the N.A.O. 


will talk about: 
Volunteer choirs 
Choir tendencies of the present 
Historical development of the or- 


Historical liturgies and the unified 
service 

Tonal design of church organs 

Ancient church music 

Architectural aspects 

Traditional church music 

T.A.O. for August has already 
presented some of the organists and 
institutions figuring in the program; 
the others are presented in this is- 
sue, together with as many of the de- 
tails of the program as have been 
given the advantage of preparation 
in advance so that they are ready for 
announcement as these pages are 
prepared early in August. 

Our record is here presented for 
the benefit of those who attend, as 
well as for those who do not. 








Sept. 7 
Registration; reception—8:00 p.m. 
at Riverside Church. 


Sept. 8 
Registration; the usual addresses of 
welcome; business meeting; election 
of nominating and other commit- 
tees—9 :30 a.m. at Riverside Church. 

Voluntary Choral Organizations 
in the Church, by Dr. Harry A. 
Sykes, Trinity Lutheran, Lancaster, 
Pa., director of music at the Re- 
formed Seminary—10:45 at River- 
side Church. 

Choir Tendencies of the Present, 
by Prof. Rowland W. Dunham, di- 
rector of the college of music, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Associate Edi- 
tor of The American Organist—fol- 
lowing Dr. Sykes. 

Charles Henry Doersam of Co- 
lumbia University, in recital on the 
Hook & Hastings in Riverside 
Church—12 :00. 

Luncheon—1:00 p.m. at 500 
Riverside Drive. 

Historical Development of the 
Organ as an Instrument, illustrated 
lecture by Dr. Clarence Dickinson 
of Union Theological Seminary— 
2:30 at Riverside Church. 

Historical Liturgies and the Uni- 
fied Service, by Mrs. Clarence Dick- 
inson, assisted by the Kremlin Art 
Quintet and Christos Vrionides— 
3:45 at Riverside Church. 

Mixed program of organ music 
played by Mrs. Pearl Emley Elliott 
of Kansas City and Edward Eigen- 
schenk of Chicago, on the Austin in 
St. George’s Church—8 :15 p.m. 


Sept. 9 
Bus leaves Riverside Church for a 
tour of notable Manhattan churches 
—9:30 a.m. 

Second Scientist, 4m Pilcher, Cen- 
tral Park West at 68th St., played 
by William Volkel—10:00. 

Holy Communion, made famous 
by the late Lynnwood Farnam, 4m 
Skinner, Sixth Ave. at 20th St. 
played by Carl Weinrich—11:00. 

St. Bartholomew’s, 5-142 enlarged 
Skinner, Park Ave. at 50th St., 
played by Vernon de Tar—12:00. 

Luncheon—1 :00 at Hotel Shelton, 
49th St. and Lexington Ave. 

Tonal Design and Adequate En- 
semble of Church Organs, by Dr. 
William H. Barnes, Associate Edi- 
tor of The American Organist-— 
1:00 at Hotel Shelton. 

St. Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral, 4m 
Kilgen, Fifth Ave. at 50th St., play- 
ed by Paolo Giaquinto, with three 
numbers by the full men’s choir di- 
rected by Father Rostagno (Mr. 
Yon is still in Europe on vacation) 
— 2:30. 
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Temple Emanu-El, 4m Casavant, 
Fifth Ave. at 65th St., played by 
Gottfried H. Federlein—3 :30. 

St. John’s Cathedral, 4m Skinner, 
West 112th St. and Amsterdam 
Ave., played by F. W. R. Smythe— 
4:30. 

Treasure Trove in Old Church 
Music, by Hugh Ross, illustrated by 
the Schola Cantorum, with instru- 
mental accompaniment—8 :30 p.m. 
at St. Paul’s Chapel of Columbia 
University. 

Sept. 10 
The John W. Campbell _ studio, 
Grand Central Terminal, Welte re- 
producing organ, program of rec- 
ords by Farnam, Bossi, and others 
—10:30. 

Trinity Church, 4m _ Skinner, 
3roadway and Wall St., played by 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Lockwood— 
12 :30. 

Boat 


trip around Manhattan 


island—2:30 from the Battery. 

St. Thomas’, 4-88 Skinner, Fifth 
Ave. at 53rd St., played by Andrew 
Tietjen of New York and Thomas 
J. Crawford of Toronto—8 :30. 


Sept. 11 

Business meeting; reports; election 
—10:00 at Riverside Church. 

Related Problems of Architecture 
and Organ Music, by Frank E. 
Cleveland of Boston, Leslie N. Leet 
of the Aeolian Co., and Senator 
Emerson L. Richards of Atlantic 
City—11:00 at Riverside Church. 

Luncheon—12 :30 at 500 Riverside 
Drive. 


PROF. DUNHAM 
Rowland W. Dunham, Associate 
Editor of T.A.O., speaks at the Sept. 
8th morning session on choir ten- 
dencies of the present—a topic of 
vital concern in the immediate 
future of the church organist. 
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New York Training School, 3m 
Estey, Convent Ave. at 135th St.— 
2:00. 

Traditional Church Music, by 
Rev. Father Wm. J. Finn, with il- 
lustrations sung by The Mediaeval- 
ists—2 :45. 

Banquet; address by: John Er- 
skine; quarter-tone piano demon- 
stration by Hans Barth—7:00 p.m. 
at 500 Riverside Drive. 

By Mr. Doersam 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
d’Indy—Prelude Efm 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Franck—Chorale Bm 
Franck—Finale Bf 

By Mr. de Tar 
Franck—Prelude-Fugue-Variations 
Vierne—Allegro (2) 

By Mr. Tietjen 
Bach—Sing Praise to God 
Bach—O Lord Have Mercy 
Karg-Elert—Soul of the Lake 
Vierne—Scherzo (2) 
Dupre—Toccata Ave Maris Stella 
Harwood—Dithyramb 

By Mrs. Elliott 
Yon—Sonata Romantica 
Pratella—Andante Religioso 
Rogers—Scherzo, Son. Em 
Skilton—American Indian Fantasie 

By Mr. Volkel 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Handel—Aria (Con. 10) 
Widor—Variations (5th) 
Couperin—Soeur Monique 
Vierne—Finale (1st) 


DR. BARNES 

William H. Barnes, Associate Edi- 
tor of T.A.O., discusses tonal design 
and ensemble, at the Sept. 9th 
luncheon of the convention guests 
1118 recent book, The Contemporary 
American Organ, has _ virtually 
reached the proportions of a best- 
seller. 
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By Mr. Barth 
3arth—Shadows of a Cathedral 
Barth—Shadows of Spanish Dancer 
Barth—Prelude and Fugue 
Gerschwin—Prelude 
Barth—North Wind 

These numbers were written for 
and will be played on the quarter- 
tone piano. 

MR. DE TAR 
Vernon de Tar, another new name 
on a national convention program, is 
organist of St. Luke’s, New York, 
where he plays a 4-48 Austin. He 
was born in Detroit, Mich., is a pupil 
of Dr. George Parker and Dr. David 
McK. Williams. He won his F.A. 
G.O. certificate this year, and is a 
Mus.Bac. in piano at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He plays for his teacher 
when the convention guests visit St. 
Bartholomew’s on Sept. 9th. 


MR. DOERSAM 
Charles Henry Doersam, though 
virtually a newcomer on a national 
convention program, has been prom- 
inent throughout the east ever since 
his Scranton days, made famous by 


DR. DICKINSON 

One of the greatest figures in the 
realm of church music in the twenti- 
eth century is Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son, virtually the organizer and the 
director of the School of Sacred 
Music of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, where the organ 
student who chooses to specialize in 
church work—and what other broad 
field is left to the organist today -— 
may equip himself as never before 
and enter the profession of church 
organist with the newly created and 
authorized degree Master of Sacred 
Music. Dr. Dickinson and Mrs. 
Dickinson divide the afternoon pro- 
gram of Sept. 8th with discussions 
of historical interest, Mrs. Dickinson 
dealing with liturgy. 
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the severity of his program offerings 
in that average and none too musical 
city. Mr. Doersam was born in 
Scranton, graduated from the New 
England Conservatory in 1909, win- 
ning highest honors in a class of 65, 
and is an organ pupil of Samuel P. 
Warren, Wallace Goodrich, etc. He 
won his F.A.G.O. certificate in 
1914. 

Besides being head of the organ 
department of Columbia University, 
Mr. Doersam since 1925 has been 
organist of Rutgers Presbyterian 
where he plays a 3-40 Moller and di- 
rects a 15-voice chorus, and since 
1927 has been organist of Park Ave- 
nue Synagogue where he plays a 3- 
40 Casavant. 

For three years he was conductor 
of the Scranton Symphony. During 
the present summer he was substi- 
tute organist for Mr. Milligan at 
Riverside Church; he has been an 
examiner for the A.G.O., a judge for 
Yale University in its organ con- 
tests, and has made a specialty of 
Bach, Franck, and American organ 
recitals. Mr. Doersam plays the 


first recital of the convention, on the 
Hook & Hastings 
Church Sept. 8th. 


in Riverside 









FATHER FINN 
Rev. Wm. J. Finn, who made the 
Paulist Choristers famous and gave 
new impetus to church choirs, has 
what may well be considered an ideal 
disposition of his organ and choir in 
St. Paul’s, on Ninth Avenue at 59th 
Street. He sits at his console, be- 
hind the high altar, facing both the 
congregation and his choir; he can 
see both, the choir can see him per- 
fectly, but the congregation cannot. 
Here indeed is boychoir music at its 
best. Father Finn addresses the 
convention on conducting, at the 
Sept. 11th afternoon session. 
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MR. GIAQUINTO 

Paolo Giaquinto who demonstrates 
the Kilgen in St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in the absence of Mr. Yon is an or- 
ganist by training but devotes him- 
self rather to opera and the theater. 
He has only occasionally appeared 
in public as a professional organist, 
and as for his courtesy in playing 
for the convention guests, Mr. 
Giaquinto says, “I feel that I am 
only substituting for Mr. Yon.” 


MR. VOLKEL 
George William Volkel, F.A.G.O., 
is a Mus.Bac. of New York Uni- 
versity. He is a genuine New 
Yorker, born and educated in the 
City. He began professional life as 
organist of the Woodstock Presby- 
terian in 1921 and is now organist 
of the 9th Scientist, meeting in 
Town Hall. 
MR. BARTH 

Hans Barth was born in Leipzig, 
Germany, starting at an unusually 
early age to acquire an education in 
music. The offer of a scholarship 
in the Leipzig Conservatory testified 
to his promise of genius, but the 
family moved to America, and by 
his 12th year he had given over a 
dozen piano recitals in New York 
City. 

Mr. Barth evidenced a feeling for 
quarter-tone music quite early, but 
was discouraged by his father who 
suggested he would do well to mas- 













SENATOR RICHARDS 
It is fortunate that Senator Rich- 
ards is a lawyer. If he had to work 
for a living he would never have 
time to attend all the organistic con- 
ventions. He is both the world’s 


greatest organ salesman and the 
architect of the world’s largest or- 
gan. He addresses the convention 
at the morning session on Sept. 11th. 
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ter the normal half-tone scale first 
before tampering with greater diffi- 
culties. Busoni was the first to give 
encouragetent to the quarter-tone 
idea, and later Mr. Barth tuned two 
pianos to his heart’s desire and used 
Sigmund Klein as his assistant in 
presenting a quarter-tone recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Feb. 14, 
1925. 

Mr. Barth’s ideas for a quarter- 
tone piano were translated into re- 
ality by George L. Weitz, and the 
instrument was first heard in recital 
April 9, 1929, in New York. March 
28, 1930, Mr. Barth played his 
quarter-tone concerto for piano and 
strings, with the Phiadelphia Or- 
chestra under Stokowski. 


ST. GEORGE’S 

Here convention visitors will see the 
church where J. P. Morgan attends, 
where George W. Kemmer directs 
an unusually extensive group of 
choirs, and where the Austin Organ 
Co. has its largest example in the 
Metropolis—undoubtedly the largest 
organ to be heard during the conven- 
tion and probably the largest organ 
in New York City. The stoplist was 
included in T.A.O. for March 1928, 
and in March 1929 we presented this 
historical church pictorially in ten 
large photographs. 

Visitors would hardly suspect that 
the modest-looking case in the ac- 
companying photo represents New 
York’s largest church organ. The 
profession should not forget the 
growing importance of the choir 







DR. SYKES 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes, director of 
music and organist of the Reformed 
Seminary, is the first speaker of the 
convention, addressing the guests on 
the morning of Sept. 8th on the sub- 
ject of the volunteer choir. 
















benches which form an even more 
important portion of this photo- 
graph just as they form a vastly 
more important part of the work of 
the church organist of the future. 

The Austin organ was installed in 
1928; its manual divisions are vir- 
tually Straight, with an Ancillary 
String Organ. There are 157 stops, 
built of 134 ranks with 33 borrows, 
and 8780 pipes. 

ST. PATRICK’S 

What is probably the second largest 
organ to be presented to convention 
visitors is the Kilgen installed in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, early in 1930, 
and presented in full, with ten large 
illustrations, in T.A.O. for March 
1930. Here is one of the handsom- 
est organ cases in America. 

The console, presided over by the 
eminent composer and organist Pie- 
tro A. Yon, controls 162 stops, built 
of 121 ranks with 59 borrows, and 
8232 pipes. Comparing these figures 
with St. George’s organ shows how 
difficult it is to say with undisputed 
finality just which organ is the 
larger. 

SECOND SCIENTIST 
The first organ to be officially visited 
in the convention’s tour of famous 
churches is the Pilcher in the Second 
Scientist. The stoplist will be found 


MRS. ELLIOTT 

Mrs. Pearl Emley Elliott, a native 
of Kansas, is organist of the Central 
Presbyterian, Kansas City, Mo., 
where she plays a 3-37 Austin. She 
is a pupil of C. S. Skilton and Pietro 
A. Yon, both of whom are presented 
on the excellent half-program she 
plays in St. George’s on Sept. 8th. 
Mrs. Elliott is a-graduate of Kansas 
University and its School of Fine 
Arts, with the Mus.Bac. and M.M. 
degrees conferred there in 1909 and 
1913 respectively. 
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in T.A.O. for October 1928 and a 
description of the instrument, with 
two large plates, was published in 
T.A.O. for January 1930. 

The organ is one of superb quality 
applied to a stoplist exactly suited 
to the atmosphere of Science 


churches. It was installed in 1928. 
There are 78 stops, built of 67 ranks 
with 10 borrows, and 4405 pipes. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
Here we tread softly. The place is 
filled with memories of Lynnwood 
Farnam. He achieved his greatest 
fame here. He was buried from this 
little church while the whole organ 
world mourned its loss. The organ, 
a Skinner built to the stoplist of 
Scott Wheeler in 1911, was con- 
siderably altered at minimum cost 
(what a restriction to place on such 
a genius) to suit the needs of Dr. 
Farnam. 

Interested readers will find the 
stoplist with full notation of all the 
changes made by Dr. Farnam in 
T.A.O. for January 1931. He made 


MR. TIETJEN 

Andrew Tietjen, assistant to Dr. 
Noble at St. Thomas’, plays a half- 
program Sept. 10th there when the 
convention guests visit Dr. Noble’s 
church. Mr. Tietjen was born in 
New York City and is one of Dr. 
Noble’s most brilliant young pupils. 
At the age of 15 he was organist of 
Trinity Church, Grantwood, N. J., 
but in Dec. 1926, Dr. Noble appoint- 
ed him as his assistant at St. Thom- 
as’ Church. The St. Thomas organ 
is a 4-88 Skinner, and the boychoir 
of about 50 members holds six re- 
hearsals a week. Mr. Tietjen fre- 
quently plays the postludial recitals 
in this famous church and has a doz- 
en or two independent recitals to his 
credit in spite of his youth. 
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a Tierce by transplanting Flautino 
pipes. He added six pipes as 
“boosters” for a register in the 
Pedal Organ that did not sound 


properly. 





MR. LEET 

Leslie N. Leet is the only active or- 
gan builder on the entire program. 
He is both a church organist and the 
technical director of a great organ 
factory—the Aeolian factory at 
Garwood, N. J. Mr. Leet will be 
remembered by T.A.O. readers for 
his masterful illustrated article on 
space requirements, in T.A.O. for 
December 1928. 

Mr. Leet, organist of the First 
Congregational, Westfield, N. J., 
plays a 3-23 organ and directs an 
adult chorus, children’s choir, and 
quartet of soloists. He was born in 
Boston and is a member of three 
engineering and technical societies; 
in 1918.he began organ work at St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea; he has a half-dozen 
compositions in mss., has played 
several dozen recitals, and is master 
of many band and orchestral instru- 
ments, making a hobby of his col- 
lection of old wind instruments. 

From 1923 to 1926 he was works 
manager of the Westfield factory of 
the Skinner Organ Co., and since 
then technical director and works 
manager of the Aeolian Co. factory 
at Garwood, N. J. Among the 400 
organs he has worked on during the 
Aeolian period are the concert or- 
gans in the duPont conservatories 
and the Westchester County Center. 


When Mr. Leet joined the A.S. 
M.E. the membership committee 
“sharply scrutinized every course I 
took, subsequent studies, and things 
of that kind in great detail. I was 
somewhat relieved when they even- 
tually decided I was educated.” 
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How much would not the visitors 
give today to hear Lynnwood Far- 
nam play that organ, just once again 
for them! The instrument now has 
49 stops, built of 37 ranks with 16 
borrows, and 2152 pipes. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Readers will find this great church 
pictured on page 482 of last month’s 
T.A.O. Tradition has it, by way of 
a bit of gossip, that the good church 
had a contention many years ago, 
some insisting that a boychoir be 
adopted, others claiming preference 
for the adult chorus then in vogue. 
The organist sided with the adult 
chorus and was fired. But the new 
organist was also a man of discern- 
ment and will power; he was able 
not only to side with the adult- 
chorus advocates but maintain and 
even improve the adult chorus. 

Later Leopold Stokowski came to 
the console and again tradition has 
it that a five-thousand-dollar in- 
crease in salary was offered him if 
he would but abandon his crazy no- 
tion of being an orchestral conduc- 
tor. Upon the death of Arthur 
Hyde, successor to Mr. Stokowski, 
Dr. David McK. Williams, predeces- 
sor of Lynnwood Farnam at the 
Holy Communion, was appointed. 
Recently he induced St. Bartholo- 
mew’s wisely to have the Skinner or- 
gan enlarged by its builders, and 
now we understand there are five 
manuals and 142 stops. The tech- 
nical stoplist is not available and 
nothing further can be said of the 
instrument, except that it is presum- 
ably the only five-manual organ in a 
New York City church. 

The magnificent chorus choir at 
St. Bartholomew’s makes this great 
church famous in the Metropolis and 
attracts innumerable visitors. Even 
the great organ itself frequently 
serves as but an accompanying in- 
strument in some of Dr. Williams’ 
finest musicales. 

TEMPLE EMANU-EL 
Casavant of Canada has the distinc- 
tion of invading the Metropolis to 
sell this Jewish congregation an or- 
gan. Temples Emanu-El at 43rd 
Street and Beth-El farther north on 
Fifth Avenue decided to combine, 
raze both structures, sell out the 
properties, and build a real monu- 
ment to Jewry. Gottfried H. Feder- 
lein, ex-Warden of the Guild, is or- 
ganist of Beth-El. The necessary 
technical data are not at hand so that 
we can make no authoritative com- 
ments on the content of the organ. 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN 
The greatest monument to religion 
(or is it destined to deteriorate into 
a monument to theology?) in the 
Metropolis will be the Cathedral 
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when it is finished, which it will be 
in the course of a few more decades. 
It has already been about half a 
century in building. The organ is a 
4m Skinner. Dr. Miles Farrow is 
organist and directs the only truly 
adequate choir school in New York 
City. Convention visitors would do 
well to inspect not only the Cathe- 
dral but also the choir school. 

Many photos of the Cathedral 
have made frequent appearance in 
the pages of T.A.O. Stoplist data 
are not at hand on this organ, in- 
stalled many years ago, as organs 
go. Undoubtedly it will fall to the 
lot of the Skinner Co. to consider- 
ably enlarge and rebuild the instru- 
ment in the not too distant future. 

ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH 

St. Thomas’ was the first of a series 
of fine new churches built by elite 
New Yorkers and it attained its 
fame easily, as well as_ justly. 
Though the exterior is unworthy be- 
cause of its cramped quarters, the 
interior is a delight and quite mod- 
ern in atmosphere. 

Here Dr. T. Tertius Noble drects 
the boychoir and gives frequent re- 
citals. Here too the Skinner Organ 
Co. spent some of its most skillful 
efforts in finishing and voicing so 
that the instrument is one of Skin- 
ner’s finest products. How restful 
and impressive the atmosphere in St. 
Thomas’. 

OLD TRINITY 
T.A.O.’s August issue presented an 
impressive photo of this famous old 
landmark. Dr. Victor Baier, fam- 
ous in Guild circles as an expert 
treasurer (later dying in office as 
Warden of the Guild) made music 
here for many years. Upon his 
death Channing Lefebvre, assistant 
to Dr. Farrow at the Cathedral, was 
appointed, and a new Skinner was 
installed in 1924. Again the tech- 
nical stoplist data are missing and 
nothing can be said of the organ. 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


' The last organ to be visited officially 


by the convention will be the new 
Estey in the Training School. This 
instrument is representative of six 
other Esteys built to the same speci- 
fications, and represents also un- 
doubtedly the largest single contract 
ever won by an organ builder. 

Readers will find the stoplist in 
T.A.O. for October 1930. The or- 
gan has 54 stops, built of 31 ranks 
with 18 borrows, and 2120 pipes. 
Let each visitor go back home de- 
termined to at once start a campaign 
for an organ in his home town’s 
high school. 


And thus ends T.A.O.’s presen- 
tation of a notable New York con- 
vention. 








—KILGEN— 

Geo. Kilgen & Son report the fol- 

lowing recent installations: 

Berwyn, Ill., St. Mary’s, 2-10. 

Cascade, Col., Holy Rosary, 2-24. 

Chicago, St. Gertrude’s, 3-55. 

Do., St. Joseph-St. Anna, 2-26. 

Clayton, Mo., Central Presb., 3-38. 

Detroit, St. Mark’s, 2-34. 

Elizabeth, N. J., St. Michael’s, 3-60. 

Elmwood Park, Ill., Messiah Luth- 
eran, 2-16. 

Evanston, IIl., St. Francis Hospital, 
2-14. : 

Los Angeles, Lady of Lourdes, 
2-24. 

Newport, Ky., St. Paul’s, 3-32. 

New York, Brooklyn St. Thomas, 
3.42. 

St. Louis, Centenary M.E., 4-91. 

Do., Memorial Presb., 3-37. 

San Jose, Holy Family R.C., 2-24. 

San Benito, Tex., First M.E., 2-10. 

Seguin, Tex., St. Andrew’s P.E., 

2-24, 

Silvertown, O., St. Theresa Home, 
2-10. 

Webster Groves, Mo., Boys’ Sem- 
inary, 2-17. 

Youngstown, St. Mathias R.C., 
2-14. 

The 3m Kilgen built 30 years ago 
for Shaare Emeth Temple, St. 
Louis, where A. Epstein was 
organist for 50 years, is to be re- 
placed in the new Temple by a 
4-56 Kilgen. 

All Souls Uniterian, Indianapo- 
lis, has contracted for a 2m for 
October installation. 

Louisiana University, at Baton 
Rouge, has contracted for a 3-19 
and two 2m Kilgens, for the new 
Arts Building. Frank Collins is 
organist. The most interesting 
stoplist will be reproduced in later 
columns. 

—COURBOIN— 
Charles M. Courboin requests a 
correction of the statement on page 
495 of T.A.O. for August where he 
was included among those of the 
Welte-Tripn organization who 
“continue with the new Welte divi- 
sion of the Kimball Co.” Mr. 
Courboin promises an announce- 
ment of his plans in the near 
future. 

—FOXLEY— 
F, J. Foxley, New Orleans, La., 
died July 31st in his 46th year. 
Mr. Foxley was an enthusiastic 
amateur organist and had a 3m 
organ in his residence. 


—E. L. TAYLOR, V.V.— 
Edwin Lyles Taylor has joined the 
ranks and been duly decorated with 
T.A.O.’s famous V.V. degree. The 
Fox West Coast theaters have re- 
leased all their organists; Mr. 
Taylor finished on Aug. 4. 











— StepsLeading to Successful Advertising 


1. The first step: a man or woman studies an art, or a trade, or an 
industry, and acquires a working knowledge. 


. Then he secures a position or starts a factory. 


By diligence, long hours, careful planning, he perfects his product 
to a point where he no longer feels himself a beginner but has con- 
fidence in the worth of the thing he is doing. 


He begins to want people to pay attention to his work, know his 
product, appreciate its special merits, as he sees them. He knows 
it has special merits. 


. When Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York or Philadelphia 
had only ten thousand inhabitants an organ builder or an organist 
among them was automatically known and people interested in his 
product automatically thought of him when they needed him. He 
was one among a few. When populations increased to millions, 
artists and artizans in all classes increased proportionately, and each 
worker became known to a rapidly narrowing circle; and that circle 
was in turn invaded by the fame of the few from beyond, whose 
merits were fostered by the increasingly efficient machinery of ad- 
vertising. And the man who depended upon the free publicity of 
his friends and the merit of his own product above the advertised 
product was indeed an optimist. 


. Optimism doesn’t pay bills. It takes good business management 
and efficiency to keep pace with the rest of the world. The next 
step followed automatically: the man who knew his business, was 
certain of the worth of his product; he knew others would recognize 
its worth if they saw it; and he advertised it. 


. If you buy a new automobile, do you want to be the owner of a 
product that must be apologized for and explained? Pride and joy 
do not come from owning an unknown product. The unadvertised 
Ford of a decade ago was a Tin Lizzie. How often do we hear that 
uncomplimentary appellation to the new and advertised Ford? True, 
it’s a better product. A better product is always advertised. 





8. And that’s the final step in advertising. It’s a better product. 
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Uncensored Remarks 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 


O BORROW a leaf from 

the manual of sermon con- 

struction followed by our 

friends of the pulpit, I pre- 
4 sent a number of quota- 
tions which have interested me 
greatly, all bearing upon a common 
point. 

Item One is a familiar epigram, 
attributed to various celebrities and 
used by many: “There are only two 
kinds of music, good and bad.” 
Saint-Saens, I believe is usually 
credited with this little flash. 

Item Two is from the pen of the 
brilliant Deems Taylor: “Be discon- 
tented; it is another name for am- 
bition. Be critical; do not counte- 
nance less than the best. Be im- 
provident; if Keats had waited until 
he could afford to write poetry, we 
never would have had any. Be dis- 











Chimes «+2446 
the master painter of tone 
pictures—the conjurer that 
spreads before us visions 
of quiet countrysides and 
the mellow golden voice 
of Tower Chimes winging 
their way from the steeple 
of a distant church. --- + 
Does your stop list include 
this most colorful effect? 
+ +++ Genuine Deagan 
Chimes may be added at 
nominal cost to any organ 
now installed or building. 
+++ Consult your builder. 
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obedient; do not believe everything 
you are told. Be lazy and fond ot 
music, books, impracticable flowers 
and the birds that sing, though there 
be no ear to hear.” 

Item Three comes from the dis- 
tinguished composer, T. Tertius 
Noble, and is the sagest piece of ad- 
vice that has greeted these weary old 
eyes in many a moon: “Write music 
other than hymns and _ spiritual 
songs; even write jazz, play jazz, 
write comic songs. It all helps to 
broaden one’s view of life. There 
are too many straight-laced organ 
grinders today.” 

Mix these thoughts in any order 
and proportion that pleases you. 
For instance make a team of Item 
One and the first sentence of Item 
Three; or similarly bracket the last 
sentences of Items Two and Three. 
There is plenty of food for cons der- 
ation in either pair, my brethren. 

And when the genial Dr. Noble 
speaks of “straight-laced” organ 
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grinders, I take it he is referring to 
the narrow vision, the insular view- 
point of all too many organists. Too 
many of us adopt, with small justifi- 
cation, a pontifical attitude—claim- 
ing that we must educate the pub- 
lic, when in reality we are not equal 
to merely entertaining them; the 
while the church dies of anemia, we 
persist in rendering(sic) the watery 
counterpoint of the French academ- 
ists. 

All too many of us become so ob- 
sessed with the literature of the or- 
gan and the mechanics of perform- 
ing that literature that we lose all 
interest in the piano, the orchestra, 
and the various vocal methods of 
expression: to say nothing of “the 
books, impracticable flowers and the 
birds that sing,” as Taylor says, 
“though there be no ear to hear.” 

Today, surely, one need be no 
prophet to see that the church is fast 
coming to a crisis: dwindling audi- 
ences and memberships attest that 
condition all too well. And it is the 
firm belief of this observer that or- 
ganists have it in their power to do 
much in delaying, and possibly pre- 
venting, that crisis. But if it is to 
be accomplished it will mean a 
change of mental attitude; in place 
of an aloof, quasi-professorial view- 
point must come a desire to give 
pleasure—by selecting only under- 
standable (from the layman’s angle) 
music. Sentiment, not theories. 
Beauty to the ear, not academic cor- 
rectness on the paper. These will 
have to be the new criteria in select- 
ing material for public use. 

—Gorpon Batcu NEvIN 


= 
—LET’S START IT— 
Let’s observe the photos of the two 
organs in Riverside Church, and 
then start a campaign for the re- 
storation of organ cases and abilition 
of pan-cake fronts. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume: more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. i 

CHURCHES OF FRANCE by Arms and Arms, $20.00: Not a neces- 
sity, more valuable than that—a luxury! For those who want to know 
the real spirit of the French organ music they play—for that music 
was in turn inspired by these magnificent old churches of France; 
9 x 12, 179 pages of text, 51 etchings and drawings on 102 insert pages. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21. pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less; 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delishtful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed: 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of church music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘“‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tiens and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages. finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration. for the serious student: 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina: recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages. 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes: 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION dy Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work: 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo. many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50: For 
serious students of music and professional musicians. an inspirational. 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years: 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 
BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giviug German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 


pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS. FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20¢c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil: pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 

BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions. all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium. 20 difficult; 9 x 12. 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals. 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 


The finest Appointment Book ever 


BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of Tie Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham. 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Hdward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 


loss of space for vacation periods. 
published. $1.50. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Palmer Christian 


“His skill throughout was nothing short of astonishing, and 
he was justly rewarded by a delighted audience. 
Such organ playing as Mr. Christian delivers 
has done much toward making organ 
recitals more popular.” 








(From a review in The Musical Courier covering Mr. Christian’s 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago.) 


Management: Bertrand LaBerge Concert Management, 250 W. 57th St., New York 














Concerning Organ-Architects Fees 


A condition that has been growing increasingly damaging to the 
art of organ building has reached such proportions that, as a 
result of informal conferences at the recent A.G.O. Convention, 
the undersigned have been prevailed upon to make this state- 
ment: It is their opinion that— 

The fee for the services of a competent Organ Architect, in 
the design and finishing of an organ, should in no case exceed 
2% of the cost of the organ, plus any necessary traveling ex- 
penses of the Architect ; that fee should be paid by the purchaser, 
with no additional fees or commissions of any kind whatever 
from any other source. The percentage stated is a maximum and 
should be materially smaller for the design of a large organ. 

The undersigned announce that their services, individually 
or jointly, are available to organ purchasers on that basis. 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
1104 S. Wabash Ave. Guaranty Trust Building 
Cu1caco, IL. ATLANTIC City, N. J. 




















S$. DUNSTAN’S 


College of Sacred Music 


In affiliation with Brown University, the College offers a course 
leading to degrees of A.B. and Mus.Bac. The course is designed es- 
pecially to meet needs of students desiring careers as church choirmasters 
and organists. The College has at its disposal all the facilities of Brown 
University, including Pembroke College for Women; all academic work, 
such as English, modern languages, History, Science, etc., will be done 
in the regular University courses. The College will offer courses in 
Musical Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, Form); Impro- 
visation; Organ-Playing; Organ-Construction; Chamber-Music; Choir- 
Training and Organization; Sunday-School Music; courses in the History 
of Music; Hymnology and Plainsong; Liturgics; Theology, the Bible, the 
Psychology of Worship and Worship-Forms; Pageantry; Church Art and 
Architecture. In the chapel of the College students will have opportunity 
for laboratory work in actual service-playing, under expert criticism. 
Demonstration work in choir and voice training will be provided through 
the Choir-School of the College, and the two professional choirs main- 
tained by the College. 


For fuller information and catalogue, address 
The Rector, REV. WALTER WILLIAM:, 84 Benefit Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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—A TRIBUTE— 
We quote the following Editorial 
that appeared in one of the news- 
papers of Louisville, Ky., when 
Ernest Arthur Simon completed his 
30th year as organist of Christ 
Church Cathedral: 

“Thirty years is much more than 
half the average man’s tale of use- 
ful days. Thirty years in the same 
work may pretty certainly be accept- 
ed as proof that it has been work 
grateful as well as useful. Ernest 
Arthur Simon, organist and choir- 
master of Christ Church Cathedral, 
is rounding out his third decade. In 
those years upon which he can look 
back, how fruitful has been his 
labor, how diligent his effort, and, 
it is pleasant to add, how highly and 
sympathetically appreciated. He has 
trained choirs of men and _ boys 
which have approached to angelic 
perfection and, cultivating the voice, 
he has been a high influence for con- 
duct, for citizenship, for musical 
taste and knowledge and judgment.” 

PENNA. A.G.O. 

PASSES RESOLUTIONS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT IN EXAMINATION CONDUCT 
The Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the A.G.O., 
at its last stated meeting unanimous- 
ly adopted the following resolutions 
to be presented to the Council of the 
A.G.O.: 

1. That at the annual examuna- 
tions of the Guild there shall be 
three judges each for the organ and 
paper tests instead of two as at pres- 
ent, and also that there shall be one 
new member on each board of 
judges yearly, and also that at least 
one member of the board for pape1 
tests shall be selected from some 
Chapter other than Headquarters, 
and also that no member of the 
board shall serve for more than 
three years in sucession. 

2. That one text book (and one 








| A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 


7 x 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 






































A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Wedgwood’s 


Dictionary 
of Organ Stops 


The old classic, first 
published in 1905, still 
available; 190 pages, 6 
x 9, cloth-bound, illus- 
trated. Remains the 
favorite of many au- 
thorities. 


$3.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS, INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 





play, or enjoy the organ. 


“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknowl- 

edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

Deals with just a few of the ele- 

ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 74 x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New York 





























A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


Audsley’s 
Organ Stops 


6 x 9, 294 pages, illustrated 
$2.50 net postpaid 


In our opinion the most complete, 
accurate, and authoritative Dic- 
tionary of Organ Stops ever pub- 
lished; a masterpiece, by the late 
Dr. George Ashdown Audsley. 
Most reasonably priced. Every 
register included, from Acuta to 
Zinken. Authoritative spelling a 
specialty; an invaluable book for 
the organist. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 


A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Temple of Tone 
by Audsley 


7 x 10, 262 pages 


$7.50 net postpaid 


The tonal ideas of the world’s 
greatest authority on the organ; 
invaluable for the organist, 
especially for those who are not 
privileged to own the first two 
great works on that subject by 
Dr. Audsley. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 


























Fugue Writing 
by 


A. Madeley Richardson 


A most attractive, informative, 
and complete exposition of all the 
elements of a fugue, written to 
give the student a better under- 
standing of the fugue, or to en- 
able him to write fugues for him- 
self. 6 x 9, 90 pages, profusely 
illustrated. 


$1.50 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 


THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 


Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
6%, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 





$1.50 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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Churches of France 


By ARMS and ARMS 


A handsome book of the De Luxe order dealing with the spirit and 
setting of the most famous and picturesque churches and cathedrals of 
France, illustrated by 51 full-page etchings and drawings. The warmth 
and beauty of French organ music will be infinitely better interpreted 
after an hour spent with this study of the beauty and spirit of the churches 
and cathedrals that inspired the music. A book to be treasured and al- 
ways returned to, before the playing of any great French organ com- 


position in your public programs. 


9 x 12, about 300 pages, 179 full 


pages of text, 51 full pages of etchings and drawings; a De Luxe volume 
for those who appreciate fine books and love the organ music of France. 


$20.00 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station, New York 








House of God 


By Ernest H. SHort 


7 x 10, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the architecture 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal in church buildings. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
New York CIty 
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only) on counterpoint shall be 
selected by the examination commit- 
tee and its teachings strictly ad- 
hered to, in order that candidates for 
the examination may understand 
just how to prepare for the test and 
by what standards they are to be 
judged. 

3. That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to each of the Chap- 
ters of the A.G.O. and that a reply 
be anticipated by the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A.G.O. 

The Pennsylvania Chapter in 
making the accompanying sugges- 
tions for the conduct of the ex- 
aminations aims to meet various 
criticisms which have occurred dur- 
ing the past few years, with which 
the Chapter has been in touch, and 
with which the Council itself may 
not have been. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


The recommendation that there be 
three examiners for paper work in- 
stead of two, would insure a casting 
vote in case of a doubtful candidate 
or on any point short of this where 
judgment depended on a matter of 
taste rather than arbitrary decisions. 
It would thus give a fairer review of 
a candidate’s work. 

The recommendation for a grad- 
ual change or rotation in examiners 
by the election of one new examiner 
each year would prevent the body of 
examiners from becoming hide- 
bound and set in their own peculiar 
way of examining the paper work; 
and as no two standard text books 
agree perfectly on the idioms and 
rules of strict counterpoint, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that if there be 
no change in examiners over a long 
period of time they will eventually 








Mount Wasnington Presbyterian Church, 104th St., New York City 


your new organ, you select 


“THE HALL 





| pins beautiful semi-gothic church, built of stone, was recently 
completed in New York City. Such a fine structure deserves 
the best in equipment; so it is not surprising to learn that in the 
selection of an organ the committee decided on a Hall. The 
organ, a large three-manual one, has created much enthusiasm 
among the members of the church on account of its exceptionally 
beautiful tone and fine resonant qualities; and the pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Knight, is so pleased with it, that he is constantly recom- 
mending it to his friends. You will be equally delighted, if, for 


id Ket LA LL. 


OF FAME” mane Corea, 





ORGAN 


WEST HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 
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become dictators of the peculiar 
counterpoint they stand for, rather 
than judges of counterpoint at large. 

The recommendation for three ex- 
aminers instead of two should by the 
same reasoning be applied to the or- 
gan playing work also, for greater 
flexibility of judgment. 

There surely would be no diffi- 
culty in finding examiners both in 
and out of New York whose emi- 
nence as musicians and whose prac- 
tical knowledge of harmony and 
strict counterpoint would give the 
fullest assurance to prospective can- 
didates that they would get fair ex- 
amination, and rotation of examin- 
ers would certainly give the examin- 
ing body a flexibility that it has not 
had for some years. 

No criticism is or should be made 
of the excellent work of past ex- 
aminers by this action of the Chap- 
ter; the recommendations are made 
solely in the interest of the Guild at 
large, to promote the success of the 
work of the Guild and make its ap- 
peal to those still outside of the 
academic fold all the more forceful. 

James C. WaRHURST, 
Secretary, PENNA. CHAPTER, A.G.O. 


—18,824 HOTELS— 

The current edition of the Hotel 
Red Book, issued by the American 
Hotel Association, the only directory 
permitted in Pullman cars, shows 
18,824 hotels of over 25-room ca- 
pacity. The investment represented 
is over $5,000,000,000. The Direc- 
tory sells for $5 and contains all in- 
formation of interest about hotels. 
An enterprising organ salesman 
might set to work on it. 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
NEw York, N. Y. 
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O.B., O.A., & E. CONVENE 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


OF ORGAN BUILDERS ENDEAVOR 


TO DISPOSE OF ORGAN ARCHITECTS 


What began ostensibly as a mid- 
summer excursion to the island of 
Galapagos in Moosehead Lake, 
proved to be an attempt (more or 
less worthy) on the part of the As- 
sociation of International Organ 
Builders to solve the problem of the 
Organ Architect in a sensible way. 
After due correspondence, _ tele- 
grams, and so on, Sen, Han, Em, and 
Art arrived in the NJ A-1, joining 
Tes on the shores of Galapagos. Sen 
and Tes dolled Em up in a Nova 
Scotia fisherman’s costume (it was 
raining) and set to sea, returning 
with Doc in tow. The work of the 
Convention got under way. 

Addresses of welcome were brief, 
to the point, and sincere. (That was 
unusual.) Dynne put a square meal 
on the big round table (the top was 
not painted) and the Convention got 
down to business, after a serving of 
butter-milk to those who liked it. 
The meal over, Art gathered the 
napkins, logically and in_ order, 
somewhat as a Bach fugue should 
be gathered under the fingers, the 
party adjourned to the other side of 
the room (after moving the table 
away) and the arguments began. 
In fact the arguments had already 
begun. They were under way be- 
fore the boat reached Galapagos; 
Sen won. He was permitted to 
carry the bag. 

The first subject to be decided if 
possible (it wasn’t) left the Great 
Organ in or out of the box, accord- 
ing to the preference of the pur- 
chaser—the first time in history the 
purchaser has ever been given con- 
sideration. It grew cooler outside and 
warmer inside, so the Delegates ad- 
journed to the front porch to de- 
liberate on double-touch pistons, 
manual pistons that interfere with 
pedal stops, and pistons that won’t 
work at all; it was decided that pis- 
tons, like Organ Architects, had bet- 
ter be abolished. Architects’ com- 
missions, it was believed, should not 
exceed 17% if possible, but anything 
was worthy of consideration that 
would Get the Contract. Em asked 
for a Vibra-Harp and Art wept. Tes 
coughed and the Doc smiled. <A 
smile will get an Organ Architect 
out of any difficulty. Bach wrote a 
set of something with canon ex- 
emplified in fifteen different species. 

As dark fell (or blew in) the Con- 
vention blew out to inspect the new 
roof and pass upon the legitimacy of 
conferring the D.A.R. degree on 
Doc in spite of degrees previcusly 
conferred for lesser services ren- 
dered. The discovery of en un- 


necessary and totally unused _nail- 
hole brought dissention and a com- 
promise was reached in the un- 
animous passing of the degree 
Da. RK, 

A recess was called. Sen deliver- 
ed a lecture on Bach, Bach’s choral 
music, Bach’s organ music, Bach’s 
wives, Bach’s spare time, Bach’s lack 
of a job during the last twenty years 
of his life, and the general depres- 
sion that has resulted from too much 
Bach’s organ music. Art referred 
to canon in twenty-seven species and 
wept. Em merely ejaculated: 

“Is that so!” And it was called a 
day. 

Bach was, in fact, not an organist 
during the last years of his life, 
though Em didn’t know it, nor Han, 
Art, Tes, nor Doc. Dynne didn’t 
give a darn, while Eddi, up on 
Squirrel Island feeding the pet 
squirrel more _ window-screening, 
cared little whether Bach ever was 
an organist, so long as Art played 
counterpoint. 

The Discovery of the Convention 
went to Han for the Hockus Pockus 
Riga Marokus. Hockus was the 


cigarette, Pockus the trigger, and 


Riga threw out a ciga; nobody ever 
learned what the Marokus was. It 
was a complete Hockus Pockus 
Riga Marokus and it worked. (It 
was not invented by an Organ 
Architect. ) 

And so to bed. Sen and Han in 
the North Loft, Dynne and Tes in 
the South, Em of the Lloyd George 
countenance in the Guest Chamber, 
with Doc and Art paddling up the 
Lake to Squirrel; first, however, all 
hands manned the pump. Em 
wouldn’t stay put. Emerging to the 
center of the Convention Hall, 
which he then occupied all alone 
(was that his idea?) the sleepy Dele- 
gates heard his silvery voice in the 
go'den moonlight : 

“There was a young girl named Mc- 
Br'de, 
From eating green apples she died; 
The apples fermented 
Inside the lamented, 
And made cider inside her inside.” 

It was regretted by all present. A 
dirge, spontaneously organized, 
written impromptu, was played by a 
Diaphone and Tuba in the North 
Loft, an Frzahler in the Guest 
Chamber; the rests were played in 
the South Loft . Far, far into 
the night. 

Morning of the second day as- 
sembled the Convention Delegates, 
with or without coats, with or with- 
out ties (the first time in history 
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when delegates to an organ conven- 
tion were comfortable) in the Great 
Hall for breakfast, argument, butter- 
milk, and cigarettes, argument pre- 
vailing. For the sake of record the 
following catalogues the subject dis- 
cussed and disagreed upon: 

1. What comes after the 15th in 
the harmonic series? (Answer: The 
16th. Objection. Argument and 
lots of its. Result: Question left 
open for 1932 Convention.) 

2. By what physical means does 
a Haskell Pipe of abbreviated sta- 
ture attain an 8’ pitch when it has 
but a 6’ body, let us say, with 2’ of 
that body further interfered with by 
an inner tube of 2’ length? (An- 
swer: There isn’t any, though Em 
promised faithfully to get an answer 
for the 1932 Convention. ) 

3. Who was the father of Zebe- 
dee’s children? (Answer: Zebedee. 
This answer was unanimously ac- 
cepted as right and proper.) 

4. Why does Virginia Baked 
Ham taste different? (Answer: Sen 
said they fed them peanuts, but the 
MacMillan Family stood out in 
unison for the kind of wood you 
burn for six months while curing the 
ham. ) 

5. What percentage is an Unda 
Maris Celestis Perfectus out of 
tune? (Answer: 1%, 2%, 3%, 4%, 
or maybe more. Em agreed with 
Tes—first time in history—and sup- 
ported the latter’s guess that it was 
10%. By experiment Em had found 
eight tunings necessary to bridge the 
gap of a semitone. It was noted as 
a marked tendency ; Em propounded 
Propositions for which he already 
knew the answer. That made it 
easier. ) 

6. What makes a man stay and 
a horse go? (You answer that one, 
or ask Em.) 

7. Karg-Elert, so beloved by 
American high-brows, is less than a 
low-brow jazzite to the German mu- 
sician : how do you explain it? (An- 
swer: You don’t. You’ merely 
gasp. ) 

Since seven Propositions are more 
than any one Convention should 
undertake to disagree on, the vote 
for adjournment was unanimous and 
the Delegates set sail for Squirrel 
Island just south of Alaska where 
luncheon had been promised in 
Grand Style. And it was that. A 
table-cloth (unknown luxury in 
Moosehead Lake) with napkins to 
match had been ordered from Nor- 
way, and a rare dish of succotash 
imported from Succotashia, made on 
the famous Tincania formula. Sen 
took advantage of the low tariff on 
importations while Em made the 
philosophical counter-remarks — by 
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| EVOLUTION OF AN ORGAN BUILDER 
On the bottom step we have the Organist. No sooner an Organist than he aspires to something higher and 


becomes, he imagines, an Organ Architect (fee 17%). 


Once an Organ Architect the next step upward makes 


him an Organ Builder (fee, all he can get). It’s a nice problem in Evolution. The Organ Builder looks down 
upon all, lowest of all the Organist. Left to right, top to bottom: Han, Em, Sen, Doc, and Art. Art for Art’s 
sake. A most interesting phenomenon observed on the Island of Galapagos in Moosehead Lake. 


plebians vulgarly called wise-cracks. 
Some of them were, like the lunch- 
eon, excellent. You can’t pull a 
Wrong Stop on a Hockus Pockus 
Riga Marokus. 

Sports, chiefly swimming, sum- 
mer-saulting by Han without touch- 
ing the hands to the ground and by 
Em with touching the hands to the 
ground (for variety? or contrari- 
ness? Em is argumentative), stand- 
ing-on-the-head by Han, floating by 
Christie, a little of everything by 
Dud, and a lot of water by Moose- 
head Lake. 

The climax swiftly approached. 
The sports program completed, the 
secret work of the Convention got 
under way. Em and Han, repre- 
sentatives of the International As- 
sociation of Fraternalized (if Ger- 
many doesn’t ship too many organs 
to Altoona) Organ Constructors, 
perfected the details. All Delegates 
were to ride back to Galapagos in 
the Bob-Kat, where the Organ 
Builders would disembark (and 
sober up) while the Organ Archi- 


tects were to continue on, ostensibly 
to the Telegraph Office. (Ha, ha, 
little good that would do them!) 
While en route the Organ Builders 
would slip out silently in the canoe 
and plant a telegraph pole, end up, 
in a definite spot in the channel so 
that Tes could run the Bob-Kat over 
it, pull off the left rear rudder 
(Note: All rudder are rear rudders. 
—Tue Ep.) and with the left rear 
rudder pull off also a section of the 
rear stern-boards (Norte: All stern- 
boards are also rear stern-boards.— 
THE Ep.) of the boat, thus sinking 
the boat in mid-channel. The Or- 
gan Builders were justified in this, 
by editorial reasoning, for they were 
damaging only the boat and were do- 
ing no violence whatever to the Or- 
gan Architects in the boat. What 
happened to them was their own 
affair. 

The plan worked well. Tes found 
the telegraph pole, ran the Bob-Kat 
over it, pulled off the left rear 
rudder (Note: See former Note.— 
Tue Ep.) and Mcosehead Lake 


started into the boat. Nature was, 
at last, taking its course. Sen took 
a quick look over the stern and de- 
clared that the propeller was still 
working perfectly, pretty much as a 
100” Stop in an Atlantic City Organ 
is expected to do. Tes, taking no 
Organ Architect’s word for any- 
thing, took a quick look over the 
stern and dived under the engine- 
hatch, reappearing with three life- 
preservers. 

The shore, half a mile away, look- 
ed like Boston viewed from Vienna, 
but the good ship made port miracu- 
lously in spite of locked rudders, 
dashed its fore-part high on the 
rocks, resting its up-turned nose high 
and dry, just as the Organ Archi- 
tects crawled, with wetted feet, for- 
ward to safety while Tes took it at 
one jump. The boat, like a Conven- 
tion of Organists or Organ Builders, 
was divided against itself, the front 
half adhering to the notion of being 
an airplane, the rear half preferring 
to be an eel. snugly resting on the 


(Continued page 570) 
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SCHLIEDER COURSES 


CREATIVE METHOD TAUGHT IN 
FOUR CENTERS 


At the Chicago Musical College, 
where Frederick Schlieder, eminent 
authority on creative music, gave 
his summer intensive courses, a new 
interest was shown in the intensely 
interesting Schlieder method. 

Each week Mr. Schlieder gave a 
lecture, open to every member of the 
student body, which stressed the 
study and practise of creative prin- 
ciples, rather than the study and 
practise of an instrument. After 
each lecture he improvised several 
selections, ending with a fugue. 

At the end of the six-weeks course 
each member of Mr. Schlieder’s 
class was able to improvise a com- 
position in form, as well as’ to 
definitely know the mental and emo- 
tional processes involved. 

In commenting on his experience 
with his pupils, Mr. Schlieder said: 
“In spite of pianistic ability, it is 
surprising how little is known con- 
cerning music. The teachers of the 
young—those who are deeply inter- 
ested in the problems of education 
—are the ones who are seeking to 
understand music in order to teach 
music rather than showing pupils 
how an instrument may or should be 
played.” 

Following his course at the col- 
lege, Mr. Schlieder gave his course 
at Oakland, Cal., following which he 
will give a course at Denver, Colo- 
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rado. This will complete his sum- 
mer schedule and will be followed 
by his regular work at his New York 
studio (atop of one of New York’s 
apartment hotels) and at the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music and 
the Union Theological Seminary. 


A PROTEST 
N.A.O. AT MERCERSRURG HAS A GOOD 
TIME AND AN OBJECTION 
When the Pennsylvania N.A.O. held 
its outing at Mercersburg, instead 
of the customary sports-program 
marking events of this kind, the 
stellar feature of the afternoon was 
the presentation of two recitalists. 
At two o'clock Dr. William A. 
Wolf, president of the Council, pre- 
sented E. Arne Hovdesven in an or- 
gan recital on the Skinner 4-60, and 
at three o’clock he presented Bryan 
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Barker, formerly carillonneaur ai 
Sydney University, Australia, in a 
recital on the carillon of 43 bells. 

J. William Moyer, president oi 
Reading Chapter, submitted the fol- 
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lowing for consideration and action: 

“At a special Executive Commit- 
tee meeting of the Reading Chapter, 
a resolution of protest was made 
against the inclusion in the National 
Convention program of the presen- 
tation of canned church music. 

“The purposes of the Association 


supposedly include the better 
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equipping, educationally and music- 
ally, of its members, and not the sup- 
planting of them by means of the 
same instrument that has wrought 
so much dissatisfaction and disaster 
in the theater world. 

“The Reading Chapter is in back 
of any movement that will improve 
conditions and results in church 
music and can see nothing but harm 
resulting in the contemplated feature 
of this program.” 

At a special meeting of officers 
and Executive Committee, after 
most careful consideration unani- 
mously adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, that this Council voice 
its disapproval of the feature pro- 
grammed for the opening event of 
the N.A.O. Convention, Sept. 7, 


1931, viz., ‘Recorded Church Music : 


by the Use of Amplified Records.’ 
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For the advancement of Church 
Music in general, and Hymn- 
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partment of Church and Choral 
Music has prepared for gratis 
distribution a series of Pamph- 
lets on various phases. 

The latest booklet, “Hymn- 
Singing and Hymn-Playing,” by 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutkin, is 
now available. Within its 64 
pages will be found practical dis- 
cussion, together with 27 out- 
standing hymns as examples. 

The Faculty of the Depart- 
ment will gladly assist you in or- 
ganizing ‘“Hymn-Singing Fes- 
tivals” or conducting “Congre- 
gational Hymn-Singing Rehears- 
als.” Suggestions for develop- 
ment, or the services of skilled 
leaders and suitable hymn 
pamphlets will be supplied with- 
out cost. 
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“And be it furthermore resolved, 
that the action of the Pennsylvania 
Council be made known to the mem- 
bership at large, that record be made 
of such action and spread upon the 
minutes of the N.A.O., and that the 
Convention Committee and Program 
Committees be apprised of such ac- 
tion and be requested to eliminate 
said feature from its program and 
make known the cause thereof.” 
—OCCIDENTAL— 
Occidental College at Los Angeles 
has issued an attractive booket de- 
scriptive of its department of music 
under the direction of Walter Hart- 
ley. The department was estab- 
lished in 1926, and the next step will 
be the erection of a chapel, on plans 
already fairly well formulated. 
—AUSTRIA— 
A Washington organist, friend of R. 
Deane Shure, on tour abroad was 
surprised to hear Mr. Shure’s Spirit 
Wind and Kidron Brook of Sorrow 
played by the organist in a recital 
program in Franziskanerkirche, in 
Graz. 
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(From page 5067) 

bottom of Moosehead Lake. It was 
a quick dive. Art was so sure the 
boat was not sinking that Tes had 
almost to run over him in order to 
put the nose on the shore. The Or- 
gan Architects got away. 

Organ Architects can worm out 
of anything. 

And an editor, it was thought, 
would protect his own interests first, 
no matter about his advertisers. In 
this viewpoint the Organ Builders 
and the public are agreed—perhaps 
the only point upon which public and 
Organ Builders are in agreement. 

Some heavy rope-slinging, tug- 
ging, and fastening, and then to an- 
other square meal on the table with 
the big round top. Sen went on a 
hunt for the napkins which Art had 
put away logically, as a Bach fugue 
is put away. 

“They ought to be here some- 
where,” a voice said from the re- 
cesses of the deep cupboard. They 
were. 

“Say, what order did he put these 
away in?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. 
one belongs to Tes.” 

Doc and Art had gone to Squirrel 
and were due to return, but after 
the tale of the tragedy Eddi refused 
permission to brave the briny deep 
aeain that night and a sad party sat 
down to dinner without Doc and 
Art. A wet boat lay down on the 
bottom of Moosehead. Hockus 
Pockus Riga Marokus served cigar- 
ettes, Sen served butter-milk, and 
the Evening Session of Argument 
was on. Han preferred to dry 
dishes in the kitchen. In spite of the 
failure of his plans, Em lost none of 
that marvelous grace of personality 
which has endeared him to innum- 
erable organists everywhere. 

Sen opened the session with the 
following official report of the 84th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Gassociation of Organists: 
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“After the afternoon session a 
crowd of us got together and went 
to one of the prominent Butter-Milk 
Stations of the city, where we dined 
and—well, smoked, for no little time. 
Finally we had to adjourn to the 
Cathedral for the Official Gassocia- 
tion Service, so we called a taxi. 

““Where do you fellows want to 
go?’ asked the driver. 

““To St. Mark’s Cathedral,’ I re- 
plied. 

““Cut out the kidding, Old Man: 
where do you want to go?’ 

“We finally persuaded him we did 
want to go to the Cathedral and 
when he dropped us out and I paid 
him, he said: 

““T’ve taken a lot of fellows away 
from that place but I never took any 
of them to the Cathedral before!’ ” 


The report had the usual effect of 
all reports; drowsiness set in. Sen 
and Han again to the North Loft, 
Dynne and Tes to the South, and 
Em to the Guest Chamber. But not 
to stay. The silvery voice of Em in 
the golden moonlight of the now de- 
serted Convention Hall: 


“Last Appearance for the night: 





““When I took the old Duchess to 
tea 

I knew just how it would be; 

Her rumblings abdominal 

Were something phenominal, 
And, of course, they all thought it 
was me.’ ” 
A night of repose. Up early in 
the morning so Han could do the 
grunting for Mr. Potter and the 
Bob-Kat was raised from its watery 
grave and slowly tugged atop its 
cradle and into the  boat-house. 
“Hip-Ho, Hip-Ho,” rang his cheery 
but hard-breathing voice, as the stal- 
wart arms of the Convention Dele- 
gates dragged at the great rope and 
brought the sunken Hesperus to rest. 
Sen’s coat had caused consterna- 
tion. When last anyone remember- 
ed, it was on the back seat of the 
boat. A wag was so base as to sug- 
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gest there might be something in the 
pockets to keep it from floating. The 
coat was found that morning on the 
rocks (nothing broken) where Tes 
had tossed it a moment before his 
own last mad jump from the sink- 
ing Bob-Kat. The Delegates un- 
animously voted that jump typical 
of the editorial craft—always jump- 
ing out of difficulities. 

“T never did this kind of work be- 
fore,’ puffed Han, as he emerged, 
dressed appropriately in a bathing- 
suit, after having salvaged the vari- 
ous appurtenances of the sunken 
Bob-Kat. Hockus Pockus Riga 
Marokus; Han saved Mr. Potter 
much wear and tear on some of his 
choicést words. 

But time flies and the world awaits 
its news of the Convention. No de- 
cisions having been reached, it was 
appropriate to bring the sessions to 
a close, and after several group 
photos by the Official Photographer 
of the Convention, the little party set 
sail in two dinkey-boats, to the 
merry put-put of the put-putters. 
Sen personally took charge, as al- 
ways, of “that little bag without 
which no Convention could ever be 
convivial, that little bag responsible 
for so much tardiness at Convention 
Recitals and Services.” 

“Be here to meet us at 11:00 
o'clock” was advice wasted on 
Gibson the day before, for as Gibson 
put it: 

“There isn’t any place else to go.” 

Sen, Em, and Tes couldn’t beat 
Dud’s boat with Han, Art, and Doc, 
so Em frantically manned the oars. 
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It proved a hopeless race; Em 
bribed the pilot to come close to the 
bigger boat while he spattered water 
over the despicable winners. 

The forty-cylindered NJ A-1 glid- 
ed smoothly, silently, regretfully out 
of sight. Hockus Pockus Riga Maro- 
kus. Back to Germany, Han; you 
leave many warm friends behind, 
who value your hearty laugh, your 
strong arms that know low to tug 
on heavy ropes, your opén heart that 
knows how to be genuine and prefers 
drying dishes to arguing about or- 
gans. You organized the Conven- 
tion, Sen carried it through, and Em 
and Art joined in to make it the 
greater success. A most delightful 
success it was. 

—CLINTON 


—DITSON 
Oliver Ditson Co. of Boston is in- 
augurating a monthly novelty in the 
form of a leaflet called Music of the 
Month, in which it is made easy to 
order current publications of this 
famous house. 


—MISS KLEIN— 
Miss Charlotte Klein of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has transferred her ac- 
tivities from the Transfiguration to 
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St. Margaret’s, where she has a 
3m Kimball and chorus choir. 


—REUTER— 
The Reuter Organ Co. announce 
the following contracts received 
during June and July: 
Denver, Swedish Free Church. 
Des Moines, B’Nai Jeshuran Syna- 

gogue. 
Greeley, Col., Macy Mortuary. 
Kansas City, Immanuel Lutheran. 
Las Vegas, Nev., M.E. Church. 
Manhattan, Kan., First Baptist. 
Nevada, Ia., First M.E. 
New Orleans, Briede Mortuary 
Chapel. 
Do., Zion Lutheran. 
San Bernardino, Calif., St. Bern- 
ardine Hospital Chapel. 

Topeka, English Lutheran. 
Winfield, Ia., First M.E. 
York, Neb., Emmanuel Lutheran. 
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Mus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 

















Frederick W. Goodrich 


Organist and Director of Choir 


Cathedral of the 


Immaculate Conception 
PORTLAND OREGON 








A. LESLIE JACOBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 


























(. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 


GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 








Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell Iowa 





ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 























KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist-Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 























ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst.. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society 


Church Address: Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 
2265 Sedgwick Ave. Apt. 6E, N. Y. C. Visiting artists assistin 
Auburn, N. Y. Sedgwick 3-9645 & . 


Harriet S. Keator 


Organist and Director of Music 


St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
New York City 

































J. Henry FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

St. John’s Churck, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
Director of Music, 


Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 

















Pau E. GrosH 
Mus. B. 


Organ—Piano—Composition 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 

















WaLTER B. KENNEDY 


Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
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NORFOLK, CONN. 
“FOR THE SINGING OF HYMNS” 
h. The Chapel, Kreutzer (played by 

horn quartet) 

h. Sweet is the work my God, 
Battell (orchestration by Herbert) 

Wagner—Siegfrieds Funeral 
Music (“to honor the memory of 
George Whitefield Chadwick” ) 

h. O worship the King, O God 
our Help in ages past, Love divine 
all love excelling. 

Rubinstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
(organ and orchestra) 

h. O mother dear Jerusalem, 
Crown Him with many crowns, 
Dear Lord and Father of mankind. 

Brahms—Allegretto, Sym. 2 

Wagner—Ride of Valkyries 

Liszt—Battle of Huns (organ and 
orchestra ) 

h. Sun of my soul, Abide with 
me, Now the day is over. 

Dvorak—New World Largo 

h. America (one verse) 

h. Norfolk Chimes 

An orchestra of 54 played the in- 
strumental works; Frederick Smith 
was organist, Henry P. Schmitt the 
conductor ; in only one case were all 
the verses sung. The event took 
place in the “music shed” at Nor- 
folk. 


ROBERT PFUNDSTEIN gave 
the first alumni recital of the season 
in Northwestern University July 23, 
playing Bach and Widor as the 
major works with an interlude of 
three lesser works by _ Franck, 
Gigout, and Karg-Elert. 
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my son, Purcell James Mansfield, to 
give a recital on the fine Lewis Or- 
gan in the Art Gallery, Kelvingrov« 
Park. An audience of over 2,000, of 
which I was a humble unit, listened 
with marked attention to a program 
which included amongst its larger 
items the recitalist’s Concert Fan- 
tasia on Scottish Airs, and amongst 
its smaller numbers my arrange- 
ment of a popular American work. 
James Francis Cooke’s Sea Gardens. 
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During the three months which, in 
this country, pass for summer, or- 
gan recitals are not numerous. Two 
however call for notice, both given 
in the second city of the Empire, 
Glasgow. One in Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, by the organist, R. H. Clifford 
Smith, marked the re-opening of the 
fine Willis Organ after electrifica- 
tion and reconstruction. Mr. Smith’s 
program included amongst its lesser 
numbers MacDowell’s A.D. 1620. 
According to the critics Mr. Smith 
was happier in his performance of 
the original offerings than in the ar- 
rangements. The closing of Glas- 
gow Civic Week was marked by the 
engagement (by the Corporation) of 


G.Darlington Richards 
Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 


Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 














Organist at Pan-American, 
St. Louis & Sesquicentennial 
Expositions. 


F. W. Riesberg 
A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 


Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y.City 
Telephone Circle 4500 

















Cart F. MUELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 














Edith E. Sackett 


Organist and Director of Music 
Fort George 


Presbyterian Church 
187th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 











CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist 
National Convention 
American Guild of Organists 
Church of Transfiguration 
Washington, D. C. 











Gorpon Batcu NEVIN 
Johnstown, Penna. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
of 
Musical Charm 





















James E. SCHEIRER 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 




















Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








WILLARD Irvine NEVINS 


Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 














FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 


27 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Endicott 6700. 


























THORNDIKE LUARD 


The Aeolian Company 

















Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 


Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 














ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 


Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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In that little village known as 
London considerable interest has 
been excited in organ-playing circles 
by a recital given at St. Mary Alder- 
mary, under the auspices of the Or- 
gan Music Society, by the Polish or- 
ganist and composer, Felix Novo- 
viejski. 

The fierce onslaught made upon 
Mr. A. J. Meale and his recitals in 
the Central Hall, Westminster (as 
mentioned in my last notes) has pro- 








Frederick M. Smith 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Incarnation Lutheran 
Church 
Brooklyn, New York 














Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 


SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network, NBC 


Address: KPO, San Francisco, Calif. 
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voked and justified the publication 
of remonstrances, one writer wisely 
remarking that Karg-Elert, Reger, 
and Rheinberger “can be insufter- 
ably dull at times,” an observation 
which loses nothing in force or ac- 
curacy because by no means original. 

The reconstruction of the historic 
Willis Organ in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, appears, according to the 
Liverpool Daily Post, to be proceed- 
ing apace. Twenty tons of timber 
and metal have already been taken 
into the Hall for use in the recon- 
struction, some of this timber hav- 
ing been specially selected in Amer- 
ica, and all of it seasoned by Willis 
by from ten to twenty years of stor- 
age. The mahogany taken out of 
the old organ, erected in 1854, as 
well as some of the leather is prac- 
tically as good as when first used. 

At Wellington School, in Somer- 
set, a famous endowed institution, a 
new organ has been erected by Mr. 
George Osmond, builder of the 4m 
in Belgrave Church, Torquay, de- 
signed by the writer of these notes 
prior to his leaving for America in 
1912. The opening recital at Wel- 
lington was given by Dr. Armstrong, 
of Exeter Cathedral. 














FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 





HaroLp TowrErR 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Marx’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 


LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 
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It is rumored that the late Sir 
John Stainer’s collection of English 
song-books, some 1200 in number, 
will eventually come under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer unless purchased 
privately in the meantime. Such a 
collection should be secured by some 
British public library, or the cause 
of British musical literature will 
suffer an irreparable loss. 

Much regret has been expressed at 
the passing on May 27, of Mr. Ed- 
ward Watson. Mr. Watson was 
music-master at the School for the 
Blind, Liverpool, where, in 1900, he 
wrote the first Tutor on the Braille 
Notation. He also edited for the 
National Institute, and translated 
into Braille many works by British 
composers. Another loss to the edu- 
cational side of British music was 
the death, on June 14, of Dr. Percy 
Wood, who since taking the F.R. 
C.O. diploma some 25 years ago had 
become totally deaf. This affliction 
caused him to turn his attention to 
coaching by correspondence for 
musical examinations, a department 
of academic activity in which he was 
singularly successful. 


—GET READY— 
“Of course you are right. The 
churches are not doing their stuff 
and the blame rests absolutely on the 
pastors and priests; this, combined 
with the total indifference of the 
vestrys and church officers, will 
eventually close the doors. But 

what can one do about it?” 
—X.Y.Z. (A Mus. Doc., inter- 
nationally famous as organist and 
composer ) 








PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 























Epwin LyLEs TAYLOR 
F.A.G.O. 


FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 


Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 








ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

















Louise C. Tircoms 
F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Recitalist at 
A.G.O. Convention, Indianapolis 


Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 














CoRNELIUS VAN REES 
Organist and Director of Music, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Recitals and Instruction 
in voice and organ. 
Address 

Baptist Temple, 3rd Ave. and 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Tel. Triangle 4127 


Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.0. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College. Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 


ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church: 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. ak seen 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce 8. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 

Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 
a Nom AMIS, Hugh 

estminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.0. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
wel First tg deme Church. 

esidence: 1 Church 8t., B 

*MUELLER, Carl F. — 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS, Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John VY. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angeius Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SACKETT, Edith E. 

*SCHEIRER, James Emory 

*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church, 


and Director, 
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STEWART, : en F. 
Watertown, N. 

*STRONG, > 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and -Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 

*YON, Pietro A. 


853 Carnegie Hall. New York, N. Y. 
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MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Studio: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 
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COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St.. New York. N. Y. 
N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 
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DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH. CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 











DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY . 

159 East 48th St., New York, z. 
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129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Garwood, N. J. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

BUHL _— co. 
Utica, N. 

CASAVANT FRERE 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

EE ORGAN CO. 

Everett, Boston, Mars. 

HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 

HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


Main: 

Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


Kansas City: 
Los Angeles: 
Minneapolis: 


Missouri Athletic Club. 
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1220 Foshay Tower. 

New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 

Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 


Ww. W. le 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 
New York: 105 West 40th St. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. IL., N. Y. 


Custodians 


and Rebuilders _ 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
HS BROTHERS 

440 East 148th St., (MOThaven 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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